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Help Us To Complete 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine 


by enrolling yourself and friends in 


St. Anthony’s 
Golden Book 


as contributors to the Building Fund and share perpet 
ually in the spiritual fruits of the many Holy Masses, 
prayers and other pious devotions which will be offered 
to God in this beautiful temple to be dedicated on the 
Mount of the Atonement at Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York, as a Monument of Gratitude in honor of St. 
Anthony. 
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Address offerings to COLDEN BOOK 


REV. FATHER ANSELM, S 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Che Graymonr 
Catholic Art Calendar 


Our Graymoor Art Calendar for the year 1942 is one of the most beautiful 
we have ever offered our patrons. The Catholic home has constant necd for a 
guide to assist in reminding of the many religious obligations to keep in the course 
of the year. This lovely calendar gives authentic information. 

The distinctive beauty of this sixteen-page calendar has an immediate appeal 
and is really a work of art. Every month has a beautiful reproduction of a famous 
religious painting in colors—thirteen in all—all worthy of framing. 

Place your order now for one or more of these beautiful and useful Graymoor 
Catholic Calendars. 


Price: Thirty Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 





7 mi ar * . i Address orders with remittance to: 
fangs “ERANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Aue ~ de ta Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias xu, 1. 
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“That ALL May Be ONE” 


invite your friends of all denominations to join with you in the prayers of the 


Church Unity Octave 


A radio broadcast originating from Graymoor will be carried by the following stations from 
coast to coast each day, bringing you an address on the intention of the day by a Franciscan 


Friar of the Atonement. The Graymoor Choir will provide the music. 


Be sure to listen in to the 


programs and invite your friends and neighbors to join with you in the prayers of the Octave. 


Selma, Ala. 
Birmingham 


Mobile 


Jerome, Ariz. 
Lowel 


El Dorado, Ark. 


Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 


Fresno, Cal. 
Bakersfield 
Eureka 
Hollywood 
Modesta 

San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Rosa 


Alamosa, Colo. 
Grand Junction 
La Junta 


WHBB 
WSGN 
WMOB 


KCRJ 
KSUN 


KELD 
KLRA 
KOTN 


KARM 
KPMC 


KGIW 
KFX] 
KOKO 


Waterbury, Conn.WBRY 


New Haven 
New London 


Miami, Fla. 
Daytona Beach 


Fort Lauderdale 


Fort Myers 
Jacksonville 
Tallahassee 


Macon, Ga. 
Moultrie 
Thomasville 


Lewiston, Id. 


WELI 


WNLC 


WOAM 


WMFJ 
WFTL 


WFTM 


WIHP 
WTAL 


WMAZ 
WMGA 
WPAX 


KRLC 


Champaign, Ill. WDWS 


East St. Louis 
Harrisburg 
Springfield 


Richmond, Ind. 
Indianapolis 
Vincennes 


WTMV 


WEBO 
WCBS 


WKBV 
WIBC 


WAOV 


Ft. Dodge, Ia. KVFD 
Shenandoah KFNF 
Sioux City KTRI 
Atchison, Kans. KVAK 
WINN 


Louisville, Ky. 


Shreveport, La. KRMD 
New Orleans WWL 


Presque Isle,Me. WAGM 


Cumberland,Md. WTBO 


Boston, Mass. WMEX 
Salem WESX 
Detroit, Mich. WJIBK 
Escanaba WDBC 
Grand Rapids WLAV 
Marquette WDMJ 
Saginaw WSAM 
Traverse City WTMC 


St. Paul, Minn. WMIN 
Moorhead KVOX 


Vicksburg, Miss. WQBC 


Sedalia, Mo. KDRO 
Kansas City KITE 
Poplar Bluff KWOC 
St. Louis WEW 
Kalispell, Mont. KGEZ 
Great Falls KFBB 
Hastings, Nebr. KHAS 
Kearney KGFW 
Scottsbluff KGKY 
Keene, N. H. WKNE 


Las Vegas, Nev. KENO 
Atlantic City, N.J. WBAB 
Clovis, N. M. KICA 


Albuquerque KGGM 
Hobbs KWEW 
. Roswell KGFL 


Albany, N. Y. WABY 
Auburn WMBO 
Buffalo WEBR 
Ithaca WHCU 
Newburgh WGNY 
Ogdensburg WSLB 
Saranac Lake WNBZ 
Utica WIBX 
Watertown WATN 


Asheville, N. C. WWNC 


Elizabeth City WCNC 
Fayettsville WFENC 
Greensboro WBIG 
Greenville WGTC 
Raleigh WRAL 
Roanoke Rapids WCBT 
Wilson WGTM 
Mandon, N.D. KGCU 
Jamestown KRMC 
Valley City KOVC 
Canton, O. WHBC 
Ashtabula WICA 
Cincinnati WSAI 
Columbus WBNS 


Ardmore, Okla. KVSO 
Muskogee KBIX 
Oklahoma City KOMA 


Ponca City WBBZ 
Salem, Ore. KSLM 
The Dalles KODL 
Grant’s Pass KUIN 
Le Grande KLBM 
Altoona, Penn. © WFBG 
Allentown WCBA 
Allentown WSAN 
Greensburg WHYJB 
Philadelphia WDAS 
Pittsburg KQV 
Scranton WARM 
Uniontown WMBS 


Charleston, S.C. WCSC 


Aberdeen, S. D. KABR 
Rapid City KOBH 
Watertown KWAT 


Nashville, Tenn. WLAC 
Cookeville WHUB 


Amarillo, Tex. KFDA 
Corpus Christi KRIS 


Galveston KLUF 
Huntsville KSAM 
Laredo KPAB 
Longview KFRO 
Lufkin KRBA 
Palestine KNET 
Pecos KIUN 
Port Arthur KPAC 
Sweetwater KXOX 
Tyler KGKB 
Weslaco KRGV 
Ogden, Utah KLO 
Price KEUB 
Salt Lake City KLO 
Norfolk, Va. WGH 
Charlottesville WCHV 
Fredericksburg WFVA 
Harrisonburg WSVA 
Richmond WKBV 
Suffolk WLPM 


Everett, Wash. KRKO 
Centralia Chehalis KELA 


Olympia KGY 
Seattle KOL 
St. Albans, Vt. WWSR 
Waterbury WDEV 


Logan, W. Va. WLOG 


Williamson WBTH 
Racine, Wisc. WRIJN 
Appleton WHBY 
La Crosse WKBH 
Manitowoc WOMT 
Milwaukee WEMP 
Rice Lake WJMC 
Powell, Wy. WPOW 


Consult ycur newspaper or nearest radio station for the time of the broadcast. 



































A Call to Prayer” 


By REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


ANUARY 18th, the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at 

Rome, will mark the beginning of the Church 

Unity Octave, an eight day period of prayer 

during which Catholics the world over will unite 
in asking God to bless all Christians with the great 
gift of religious unity. At Rome, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, will open the Octave observance by celebrat- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the intention 
of Christian Unity. Bishops and priests in many 
countries will follow the inspiring example of the 
Supreme Pontiff in offering Mass for the intentions of 
the Octave. Lay people everywhere will once more 
join in beseeching God during the eight day period for 
the fulfillment of the prayer of Christ, “that All may 
be One.” 

In many churches throughout the United States ap- 
propriate services are held, in which the particular 
intention of each day of the Octave is explained by the 
pastor or a visiting priest, and the parish school chil- 
dren make the prayers of the Octave a part of their 
daily devotion. Catholic lay organizations too, are 
active in sponsoring the Octave observance, and the 
members of Religious Orders have been fervent in 
their prayers for this sublime cause. 

Catholics should need no persuasion for a deeper 
and more serious realization of the problems that be- 
set the world as a result of the divisions stirred up by 
fomenters of schism and heresy. The sad effects of 
such divisions were never more manifest than at the 
present time when countless thousands of souls are 
yearning for spiritual nourishment and, failing to find 
it in the dissident Christian sects, are turning away 
from traditional Christianity. Communism and Nazism 
have reaped an enormous harvest among people that 
have rejected Christianity because of its lack of a 
common teaching. Atheism has flourished in states 
once openly Christian. Hatred and the spirit of 
vengeance now motivate the enemies of Christianity, 
and these have transposed their ideas into channels 
of deliberate and cruel persecution, whilst great masses 
of innocent souls stand bewildered knowing not where 
to find the truths that will enable them to stand up 


against the forces of paganism now loose upon the 
world. 


Catholics have the answer—there is one Church 
which Christ founded and which He commissioned to 
teach Divine Truth to the world. The walls built by 
prejudice and misunderstanding can be broken down 
only by the spirit of charity. Prayer for Unity is one 
of the best means Catholics have to win men back to 
belief in the undivided Church. The prayers of the 
Church Unity Octave have been taken from among the 
most eloquent and moving prayers of the Liturgy, and 
encompass the needs of all men. By actively taking 
part in the observance of the Octave, especially the 
public ones, Catholic layfolk can accomplish much to- 
wards the solution of the world’s ills. 

As the faithful approach the coming period of prayer 
for Christian Unity, they should be happy to realize 
that many non-Catholics unite in the prayers of the 
Octave. In England, the Octave prayers will be recited 
in many of the churches of the Anglican communion. 
Last year, in spite of the difficulties created by the 
war situation, over 1,500 of the Church of England 
clergy announced their willingness to promote the 
Octave observance, the majority of them stating their 
complete agreement with its purpose—reunion of all 
believers with the See of Rome, the only God-given 
Centre of Unity. The Orthodox Church in many coun- 
tries of Europe permits observance of the Church 
Unity Octave, but the difficulties of communication 
prevent any clear knowledge as to the extent of their 
participation this year. The significance of even pas- 
sive permission on the part of Orthodox bishops to 
the prayers of the Octave is great indeed, the more 
so since this Church is the one longest separated from 
the Roman obedience, and may well be taken as a 
token of the approach of the day of its actual corporate 
reunion under the successor of Saint Peter. oo 

Heartened by these manifestations of faith on the 
part of their non-Catholic brethren, the faithful all over 
the world will, no doubt, approach the Church Unity 
Octave with willing hearts and lively hopes for the 
fulfillment, in part, at least, of Our Lord’s prayer for 
unity among His followers. Each day from the Feastday 
of the first Pope of Rome to the Feastday of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles will see them united in fervent prayer 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom among men. 








Observe the CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE—"That All May Be One” 
January 18th to January 25th 
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By FLOYD KEELER 


attempts at a get-together of various denomina- 

tions of Christians has come to grief is that 
of organization. The Episcopalians have generally 
insisted on the recognition of the bishop’s place in 
Church polity, whereas the Congregationalists would 
have none of it. The Methodists, though their chief 
officials are called by that name, scoff at the necessity 
for apostolic descent, while all concerned have 
regarded the Catholic position as completely outside 
the possibility of acceptance. 

To many Protestants, too, the idea of a fixed body 
of doctrine seems superfluous. They are particularly 
resentful of doctrine which is presented to them by 
authority, and many of them reject everything which 
does not come by what they term “the experience of 
Christianity.” 

Conferences, round-tables, commissions and what 
not have tried to reconcile these various viewpoints 
but have generally ended in a total lack of success. In 
the few instances where some sort of “union” among 
sects has been achieved it has almost invariably been 
by an elimination process, discarding everything to 
which anyone makes objection, until the resulting body 
represents merely a sort of “least common denomi- 
nator” of both belief and practice. About all these 
mergers achieve is a cutting down of overhead expense 
in eliminating overlapping congregations in small 
places and in unifying denominational boards and 
things of that character. 

In this rather nebulous and unsatisfactory state have 
most of these efforts been left. Yet many devout 
souls, both within the Catholic Church and outside it, 
have felt that more, far more, was necessary to bring 
about that unity which is according to the Will of God. 
Hence, the value of the “Church Unity Octave” which 
is based upon prayer—each in his own place and 
way—for the guidance of the Holy Ghost, asking Him 
to enlighten the petitioner, so that he may know what 
it is that God would have him do. The results of this 
Octave are too well known to need repeating, but the 
distance yet to be travelled before ALL ARE ONE is 
tremendous; so great, indeed, that it often seems 
almost as though no progress had been made. 

This was the state of affairs up to the time, two 
years ago, when the world found itself plunged into 
all-out war, spreading like wild-fire and coupled, in 
many places, with an active persecution of Chris- 


() i of the obstacles on which most of the 


tianity. Not only questions about this or that form 
of organization, or even one or another interpretation 
of doctrinal matters were lost to sight, but the very 
existence of religion and the survival of countries and 
races were at stake. 


Hitherto, even in times of war, though a certain 
amount of physical destruction might be wreught in 
areas where the battle raged, everyone felt that, once 
peace was restored, a mere bit of rebuilding would 
restore all things practically as they had been, and 
life could take up from that point, going forward much 
as one had always known it. In this war there is an 
increasing realization that, no matter what the final 
outcome, things will never again be as they were. 
We may be determined that Hitler’s “New Order” 
shall not prevail, but we are all aware that the old 
order is gone forever. 


It is not only that the physical structures which were 
the pride of men are reduced to rubble by bombing 
raids. These could be rebuilt. It is not only that class 
distinctions are disappearing when men know that a 
bomb cares nought as to whether its victim is a duke 
or a navvy, but it is a feeling that even the inward 
things by which men have lived are being subjected to 
trial by fire out of which “every man’s work is made 
manifest, what sort it is.” And there is a growing 
determination on the part of many to reexamine the 
bases of those inward things so as to be sure one is 
on a sound foundation. 


This is what has given such great impetus to the 
movement called ‘‘The Sword of the Spirit,” started 
by His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley of Westminster. 
It was begun as (and still is) a purely Catholic affair. 
There was little or no thought of trying to induce any- 
one but British Catholics to have anything to do with 
it. The Cardinal felt that in times of such stress his 
duty towards his flock would not be fulfilled if he left 
anything undone which would deepen their spiritual 
lives. When men saw all material things crumbling 
before their eyes, it was but natural that they should 
give heed to things of the spirit which are eternal. 
This movement was designed to give form and direc- 
tion to such aspirations that they might issue in some- 
thing really practical. 

Scarcely was the movement launched, however, than 
it attracted the attention of many not within the visible 
Church of Peter. Men of good will begged the oppor- 
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tunity of deepening their own spiritual lives by the 
same means which their Roman Catholic fellow coun- 
trymen were using. Joint meetings have been held in 
which Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists and even 
Jews have participated. There has been no tendency, 
so far as I can learn, to minimize the things which 
separate them religiously, but emphasis has been laid 
upon the fact that all were children of a common 
Father, all desperately in need of His Spirit to guide 
them, and all endeavoring earnestly to place them- 
selves in a receptive mood for His word. 

It is this attitude that seems to me to represent real 
progress towards unity. In the first place it is some- 
thing that was started by the Catholic Church for its 
own people but was taken up by others. No move- 
ment towards unity can have any hope of success 
unless the Catholic Church is taken into account. 
(Anglicans have been saying this for years, though 
most others have not been so outspoken.) Secondly, 
it is still a Catholic movement in its governance and 
guidance. Yet it does not exclude others, nor take a 
superior attitude towards them. Questions of organ- 
ization and of doctrine, while not forgotten, are thrust 
into the background where they really belong. The 
reorientation of the individual, which must come be- 
fore these things can be considered, is being brought 
to the fore. The physical trials which all Britons 
are enduring alike are being used as a means of. purify- 
ing national life (which after all, is merely the sum- 
total of individual lives) in order that it may be ready 
to receive fuller revelation of Divine Will. And that 
will come when men are fully prepared. Perhaps 
sooner than we think. 

Now in all this I have been discussing principally 
the reviving of spirituality as it has affected England. 
What about America? We can still assemble in 
safety and we should consequently, be able to render 
our judgments with greater calmness, but we need to 
take stock of ourselves while there is yet time. We 
are not only the “arsenal of democracy” providing 
Britain with the material for physical resistance. We 
are, or should be, the “arsenal of spirituality” giving 
to them (and to our own as well) the weapons of the 
spiritual armour—of which “the Sword of the Spirit” 
is one. (Ephesians 6:13-17.) 

With these thoughts we enter into the Church Unity 
Octave this year, feeling that it is a crucial one. 
Maybe in the past we have been a bit too faint-hearted 
in our petitions. Unconsciously we may have prayed 
with the idea that, after all, what we were praying for 
was a long ways in the future. Now we must pray as 
never before, knowing that “it is nigh, even at the 
door.” Progress towards unity in this year of grace 
has been made at a pace never before seen since 
that unity was first broken. Pray, brethren, as never 
before, and may our prayers be acceptable to God, 
to the praise and glory of His Holy Name and the 
benefit of His Holy Church. 








TUNE IN ON THE 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York 
at 5:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M. 


ALSO THE 
“Ave Maria Hour” 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


The “Ave Maria Hour’, sponsored by the Friars 
of the Atonement, is widely acclaimed in all parts 
of the country as the most beautiful and inspir- 
ing program broadcast over the radio. 


Every Sunday Evening over these stations: 
WMCA—New York WIP—Philadelphia 


at 6:30. at 7:30 
WMEX—Boston WITH—Baltimore 
at 6:30. at 8:30. 


WWDC—Washington, D. C., at 9:00. 


One hundred and forty other stations 
throughout the country schedule the AVE 
MARIA HOUR regularly each week. Consult 
your local paper for your Ave Maria time. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
Broadcast from 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 


WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:00 P. M. 
WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 











N ews and Views 


N editorial in The Catholic Chronicle of Toledo, 
A tells that Swedish postal authorities announce 
the issue of two large-size stamps with the like- 
ness of Sancta Birgitta upon them. This is Saint 
Bridget of Sweden, who was born in the fourteenth 
century when Sweden was a Catholic country. She 
is noted even by secular sources as the first person of 
Swedish birth to have exerted an important influence 
on the Christian world. 
Sweden has never forgotten the memory of this 
valiant woman, even though the Church is no longer 
strong in that country. 


The editorial states that the likeness of St. Birgitta 
which appears on the stamp is entirely Catholic in 
design and is a reproduction of the altar panel of the 
Cathedral at Vasteras. While the famous church was 
taken over by the Reformers no iconoclastic hand was 
raised against the likeness of the St. Birgitta. She 
was a Catholic but she was also a great Swede, and, 
the editorial declares, that latter quality saved her 
image from destruction. 

* *£ * 

The Convent of Santa Teresa and the Jesuit Estancia 
de la Candelaria, both located in the Province of 
Cordoba, Argentine, have been declared historic monu- 
ments in a decree issued by the Ministry of Justice 
and Public Instruction. 


The Convent of Santa Teresa was founded by 
Captain Juan Tejada y Mirabel in 1662. Its church 
and portal, completed in 1770, are considered fine 
examples of Colonial art. The oldest building of the 
Estancia, which was one of the great agricultural estab- 
lishments of the Jesuits, was built in 1688. 


* * oe * 


Stating that about 100 new sex and crime magazines 
appear every year, Monsignor McCormick, vice-rector 
of the Catholic University of America, urged in a 
recent radio address that Congress require all publica- 
tions to print the names of their publishers and places 
of publication “so that our American people may deal 
effectively with them.” He calls the present situa- 
tion a national disgrace and a national menace, for 
while some may see in this avalanche of indecent 
literature only a passing wave of naturalism or 
atheistic propaganda, “it is evident to all serious ob- 
servers,” he declared, ‘‘that the ready victims of the 
insidious movement are the young and immature whose 
reading habits may be permanently debased and their 


morals hopelessly degraded unless something drastic 
is done to prevent the continuance of the evil.” 
* * * 

Walter Hare, a reporter for The Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, in a recent issue of that paper records 
the finding in good condition, considering that it was 
written and signed 192 years ago, the will of Father 
Joseph Greaton, pioneer Jesuit missionary of Colonial 
times, and builder of the first Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia. The will was discovered among files in the 
basement of the Philadelphia City Hall. 

Father Greaton, born in Devonshire, England in 1678, 
is said to have been a convert to the Faith which he 
later served so well as a pioneer missionary in America. 
To him is credited the building of a chapel in 1733 on 
what is now the site of St. Joseph’s Church in Willings 
Alley, Philadelphia. Father Greaton’s last will and 
testament dated September 2, 1749, was accepted for 
probate August 30, 1753, shortly after he died at 
Bohemia Manor, Md., a Jesuit mission station whence 
he returned from Philadelphia, worn out by his 
apostolic labors through eastern Pennsylvania and 
New York. 


* + i * 


The University of Scranton in Pennsylvania, until 
three years ago known as St. Thomas’ College, a 
Catholic diocesan institution conducted by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, has received as a gift the 
homestead of the Scranton family, after whom the 
city is named. The property consists of several resi- 
dential buildings on a large acreage in the heart of 
the city. 


* * *& & 


Professor Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
Observatory in Cambridge, Mass., who recently re- 
ceived the Pius XI award from the Pontifical Academy 
of Science in recognition of his achievements in the 
field of Astronomy, is a native of Missouri. 

Director of the Harvard University Observatory 
since 1921, his important investigations enabled 
science to change its ideas about what existed in and 
outside of the Milky Way system of stars and the 
galaxies that surround it. His utilization of the theory 
that variable stars held the key to stellar distances 
is credited with providing science with a new “yard- 
stick of space” and leading to a new conception of 
the universe. 


Professor Shapley, now 56 years old, was at the 
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Mount Wilson Observatory in California for seven 
years before he went to Harvard. 


The Most Reverend Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y 
Flores of Morelia, former Apostolic Delegate to 
Mexico who was thrice expelled from his native land 


died on December 12th at the age of 76 years. He 
was born at Amealco, Queretaro, 
Mexico, in November, 1865, the 
tenth of 15 children. In 1876 he 
entered the Colegio Clerical at 
Mexico City and in 1881 left for 
Rome to enter the Gregorian Uni- 
versity where he was later ordained. 

Returning to Mexico, he served 
for a time as a professor of Moral 
Theology at the Colegio Seminary 
and subsequently in parish work 
until, in 1907, he was elevated to 
the Archdiocesan See of Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon. In 1912 he was 
transferred from Monterrey to 
Morelia, capital of the State ot 
Michoacan. 

On three occasions he was exiled 
from Mexico by the government, are 
but was finally permitted to return ‘ ©) om 
to his See. ad 

* Hi : The late Most 

Hanns Kerrl, the would-be Ruiz y 
founder and dictator of a so-called 
National Church for the Nazis, went the way of all 
flesh when death claimed him at his home in Berlin 
on December 14. Kerrl, as Minister for Church 
Affairs, was leader of the long effort on the part of the 
Nazis to establish full State control of the church. In 
1935 he issued an order suppressing the Protestant 
Confessional Synods, an act which caused considerable 
trouble in Germany. Dr. Kerrl met the opposition of 
the Rev. Martin Niemoller and others, which led to 
the eventual imprisonment of Niemoller in a concen- 
tration camp. 

Kerrl became virtual dictator of the German 
churches, although a large number of the clergy have 
refused to recognize his authority. His ideas on reli- 
gion and a National German Church were by no means 
either new or novel, for we find his compatriot Von 
Lagarde writing in 1874: 

“The conflict between Church and State cannot be 
settled unilaterally, nor can it end in a compromise. 
There is only one final solution: the entry on the scene 
of a third party, the Nation, asserting its sovereign 
rights. The only Church which would permanently 
remove the possibility of a conflict with the State or 
the Nation is the National Church. Neither Romanism 
nor Protestantism will be destroyed by force, but by 
first ignoring it, and then substituting another reli- 
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gion. Laws against Catholicism only drive the evil 
inwards, towards the ‘nobler’ part of the organism. 
They do more harm than good. In Germany, Latinity 
and Catholicism will not be dominated by an abstract 
faith, but by the National-German religion, which re- 
sponds to the essential and God-appointed nature of 
the German nation.” 

The would-be Caesars are dead 
and Christ lives! 

In an editorial captioned: “Add- 
ing Machine Catholicity,” the 
Albany, New York diocesan weekly, 
The Evangelist, says in part: 

“Two addressing the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Congress, estimated the Catholic 
population of the United States in 
the neighborhood of 35,000,000... . 


“The estimates are 


Bishops, 


revealing in 
more senses than one. If 35 mil- 
lions is a fair estimate, why that 
minority complex among Catholics 
that has been carried over from the 
days when our membership repre- 
sented but a small fraction of the 
population? Whence also that com- 
placency, which still remains con- 
Rev. Leopoldo tent at the crumbs in official 
Flores. : : sy: 

representation, politically and on 

commercial, financial and educa- 
tional boards supposedly chosen in proportion to the 
population ? 

“Then, too, where is that force for good, of which 
Christ spoke as being a leaven for the whole mass? 
Individually and as a body, we have much with which 
to reproach ourselves in zeal and example if this 
nation, which leads in divorce, birth control and other 
moral disorders, is more than twenty-five per cent 
Catholic. 

“There is little value and less comfort in reckoning 
Catholicity by the adding machine.” 


* » me x 


According to word received from the Most Rev. 
Joseph Mar Severios, Administrator Apostolic of 
Tiruvalla, in Travancore, South India, his diocese cele- 
brated the eleventh anniversary of the reunion move- 
ment among the Jacobites on September 20th last; the 
Bishop’s letter, dated October 13th, did not reach the 
United States until the last day of the year. 

Within the period mentioned three Bishops, forty 
priests and more than ten thousand laymen have re- 
nounced their schism in the diocesan territory. Mar 
Ivanios, Archbishop of Bethany, and Mar Theophilos, 
Bishop of Tiruvalla, were the first Jacobite prelates 
to make their submission to the Holy See. 





Society of AAsonement A\nnals 


HE Feast of the Immaculate 
| Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Patroness of 
the whole Franciscan Order, was 
solemnly commemorated at Gray- 
moor on December 8th. Mass was 
offered in the Community Chapel 
of St. Francis by Father John 
Marie, S.A., assisted by Father 
Aloysius, S.A., as Deacon, and 
Father Vincent, S.A., as Subdeacon. 
The choir of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary sang the ordinary and 
proper of the Mass to the full Gre- 
gorian tunes, and without accom- 
paniment. 

Our Lady’s festival marked the 
forty-first anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of St. Paul’s Friary. The 
minds and hearts of Priests, 
Brothers and Students went back 
along the years to recall the cir- 
cumstances of the foundation at 
Graymoor. The Father Founder 
had arrived at Graymoor on Oc- 
tober 3rd, the Feast of St. Francis, 
1899. His first abode was a rude 
shack on the northerly slope of the 
Mountain, preserved today as part 
of the fabric of St. Elizabeth’s 
Chapel. It was not until the fol- 
lowing winter that a friary building 
was erected at the summit of the 
Mountain, and dedicated to St. Paul. 
Here the community life of the 
Friars of the Atonement actually 
began, but progress in the first few 
years was slow indeed. There are 
but seven cells in the old friary 
building, and Father Founder never 
saw all of them fuli during the 
Anglican days. Only when the 
little community was received into 
the Catholic Church in 1909 did the 
work of expansion begin. 

With grateful hearts the Friars 
gave thanks to God for the wonder- 
ful development of the Society as 
they gathered in the Chapel on the 
morning of December 8th. The little 





chapel could not hold more than the 
professed members of the Com- 
munity in residence at Graymoor 
and the choir of students. A second 
Solemn Mass was celebrated at St. 
John’s Church for the Sisters and 
lay people of Graymoor. 
x + * * 


On the same day, in the Chapel 
of St. Joseph’s Friary at Saranac 
Lake, the Father General officiated 
at the Profession of two lay friars 
who had worthily finished their two 
year period of training in the Novi- 
tiate. The profession ceremonies 
followed a Solemn High Mass and 
address by the Father General. 
Brother Casimir, S.A., who was 
formerly known as Francis Krecz- 
mer, of Baltimore, Md., was as- 
signed to the Motherhouse at Gray- 
moor for office work. Brother 
Marius, S.A., formerly Robert 
Dutchie, of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, will remain at Saranac 
Lake in a domestic capacity. 

* * * * 

Sunday, December 14th, was a 
day of great rejoicing for Father 
Bernardine, S.A., our zealous mis- 
sion pastor to the colored people of 
High Point, North Carolina, and to 


Father Martin, S.A., his hard-work- 
ing assistant. On that day, as men- 
tioned in last month’s Lamp, they 
had the happiness of witnessing the 
dedication of their new mission 
Church of Christ the King. 

The new edifice, a building of 
brick construction, provides a very 
much needed house of worship for 
the Colored Catholics of High Point, 
and is large enough to accommodate 
the prospective harvest of converts 
for which our Fathers are working. 
On the morning of the dedication, it 
was thronged by a capacity con- 
gregation, of whom the majority 
were non-Catholic. The beautiful 
ceremonies of the Liturgy were wit- 
nessed for the first time by many 
who had never before set foot in a 
Catholic church, and made a great 
impression on all of them. His 
Excellency, Bishop McGuinness, 
pontificated at the Solemn Mass, 
assisted by Father Luke, S.A., as 
Deacon, and Father Albert, S.A., as 
Subdeacon. The Very Rev. Father 
General was Archpriest and Father 
Dominic, S.A., and Father Maurice, 
O.S.B., served as Deacons of Honor 
to the Bishop. The Reverend John 
A. Brown, of Raleigh, was Master 
of Ceremonies. 

The Right Reverend Thomas J. 
McDonnell, National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, preached the dedicatory 
sermon. His topic was the Four 
Marks of the Church. He pointed 
out that only the Catholic Church 
can justly claim to be the body that 
Christ founded for the salvation of 
mankind, and only in that Church 
can be found the Unity, Holiness, 
Catholicity and Apostolicity that 
Our Lord intended for his followers. 
He urged the non-Catholic members 
of the congregation to ponder care- 
fully on the claims of the Church 
and to weigh the evidence soberly. 
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The light of Faith, he said, will be 
given only to willing souls who are 
desirous of following Our Saviour’s 
-ommands. 

Towards the end of the service, 
Bishop McGuinness spoke espe- 
cially to the Colored people in the 
‘ongregation. His Excellency 
stated that the Catholic Church 
was fully conscious of its obliga- 
tion to elevate the condition of the 
Negro people, and towards this end 
was directing a great deal of its 
energy. Catholic teaching, he said, 
has a social and economic program 
that knows no bounds of race or 
color. His Excellency commented 
on the inherent spirituality of the 
Negro race, which could be fully 
satisfied only in the true Fold of 
Christ. 

The music of the Mass was ex- 
quisitely rendered by a choir of 
Colored Catholics from St. Mary’s 
parish, Greensboro, under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity. 

Among the visiting clergy from 
the Diocese of Raleigh who were 
able to attend the Dedication and 
Mass were Rey. Dennis McCarthy, 
S.M., of St. Mary’s Church, Greens- 


boro; Rev. Ambrose McAdams, 
C.SS.R., of Our Lady of Victory’s, 
Southern Pines; Rev. Cornelius 
Diehl, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s 


Church, Greensboro; Rev. Remi A. 
Goudreau, O.F.M., of St. Philip’s 
Church, Statesville and Rev. Father 
Bede, O.S.B., of Belmont Abbey. 
Among the prominent lay visitors 
was City Manager Edward Knox of 
High Point. 


* * * * 


Foundation Day, December 15th, 
commemorated the forty-third an- 
niversary of the arrival of Mother 
Lurana Mary Francis, S.A., at 
Graymoor to inaugurate the con- 
gregation of Franciscan Sisters of 
the Atonement. Solemn High Mass 
was celebrated by Father Matthias, 
S.A., at St. John’s Church, with all 
members of both Communities at 
Graymoor in attendance. Father 
Vincent, S.A., was Deacon and 
Father Justin, S.A., Subdeacon. 

On this date in 1898 the Mother 
Foundress with one companion ar- 
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An airplane view of our Monastery buildings on the Mount of the Atonement 


at Graymoor, 


rived at the Graymoor Valley, 
eager to take care of the little Mis- 
sion Chapel of St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness which had been en- 
trusted to her. Her first few months 
were spent in the old Dimond 
House, situated about a half mile 
from the chapel. In the meantime 
work on the convent building was 
begun. 

We are confident that the growth 
and expansion of the Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement has 
already surpassed the fondest hopes 
of the late beloved Mother Found- 
ress. There are over twenty branch 
houses of the Sisters in the United 
States, four in Canada, two in Italy 
and one each in England and Ire- 
land. The Convent at Graymoor is 


filled to capacity, but the work of 
the Sisters continues to branch out, 
and many, many more willing 
workers are needed to assist in the 
noble cause of winning souls for 
Christ. 


* * * * 


The second anniversary of the 
passing away of our beloved Father 
Founder will be observed on Febru- 
ary 8th. In each community of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass will be offered for the repose 
of his soul, and each one of us will 
be mindful of him in our private 
prayers. 

Only with the passage of time 
can we hope to appreciate fully the 
greatness of the work which Father 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Very Reverend Paul James Francis, S.A. 
Father Founder of the Society of the Atonement 
Died February 8, 1940. 


Paul set out to accomplish. The 
flourishing condition of our Gray- 
moor community can be attributed 
only to his long years of patient 
planning and constant solicitude. 
The example of his life—one of 
daily mortification and sacrifice— 
remains with us as a precious heri- 
tage ever to be cherished. As we 
remember him in our prayers on 
this, the second anniversary of his 
death, our one hope as a religious 
congregation is that all of us may 
be faithful to the way of life which 
he patterned for us. 


Father Founder’s zeal in the 
inauguration and propagation of a 
great prayer movement will be re- 
called to us by preachers through- 
out the country during the Church 
Unity Octave about to begin. We 
who knew him in life do not hesi- 
tate to add that the vision of a 
united Christian world was the mov- 
ing force behind many of the activ- 
ities of our Father Founder. Year 


after year he spent himself in 
exhortation towards a more general 
observance of the Church Unity 
Octave, to the end that all Chris- 
tians might be drawn into the one 
true fold of Christ. 

We feel sure that his generous 
soul is rejoicing today at the rapid 
strides made in extending the 
Church Unity Octave in the United 
States since his passing. So well 
had he labored and so carefully had 
he planned that the Octave observ- 
ance will continue to expand as the 
years go by. His prayers and the 
example of his life will enrich with 
blessings the great movement he 
inaugurated at Graymoor even be- 
fore he himself was blessed with 
the full light of faith. 

May his soul rest in peace and 
may the vision which motivated 
him be blessed with fulfilment! 

* * * * 


With this, the first issue of THE 
Lamp at the opening of this New 


Cy 


Year of 1942, we voice our confi- 
dence that our friends will continue 
to be mindful of our great depend- 
ence on their charity to assist us 
financially in the support and edu- 
cation of our many poor students 
who aspire to serve God as Friar- 
priests of the Atonement. They 
have never failed us. 


Our beloved country is now en- 
gulfed in the suffering and the 
anxieties created by a war not of 
our choosing, but even so, the need 
is greater now that there should be 
a constant increase of recruits to 
serve at the Altar of God, to save 
souls and to console those in 
affliction. Our students are Vol- 
unteers for Christ and soon they 
will be His priests, offering their 
lives, according to St. Paul, “in the 
service of men in the things that 
appertain to God.”’ We know our 
Readers are fully conscious of the 
need to intensify their love and de- 
votion to Jesus Christ in this, our 
hour of trial, that we may merit 
Divine protection. Prayer and sac- 
rifice are called for and surely one 
may say that helping to support 
vocations to the holy priesthood, 
however small the sacrifice may be, 
is one which brings in return a rich 
recompense in spiritual values. It 
is in the nature of a gift to God as 
a pledge of gratitude for His never- 
failing mercy and goodness to those 
who love and serve Him. 


We make a distinction, of neces- 
sity, between our Students’ Bread 
Fund and that of our Burse Fund 
as recorded on page 12. The latter 
are specially designated gifts set 
aside until the full amount of a 
Burse ($5,000) is accumulated and 
thereafter the annual interest from 
the Burse is sufficient to educate a 
student for the priesthood in per- 

- petuity. In brief, completed Burses 
at Graymoor enable us to support, 
educate, and finally bring to ordina- 
tion as Franciscan Priests of the 
Atonement, a succession of poor 
young men every thirteen years. 
When it is considered that the num- 
ber of our students in preparation 
for the Religious life usually ex- 
ceeds more than one hundred each 
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year over the long period required 
for their training, it will readily be 
understood that a large number of 
completed Burses would be neces- 
sary to cover the full expense of 
providing for so many students. 
However, we have only a few com- 
pleted Burses, the others are in the 
process of building-up through the 
charitable cooperation of those who 
wish to honor some particular pa- 
tron saint, or in memory of a loved 
relative or friend. 


Meanwhile, of course, the work 
of developing holy vocations must 
continue, and it is here that the do- 
nations to the Students’ Bread Fund 
are so very much needed, as such 
donations are, so to speak, the reser- 
voir which enables us to meet the 
costs of the daily maintenance of 
our student personnel. Contribu- 
tions to this fund are, in reality, 
gifts of gratitude in return for some 
heavenly favor bestowed on Clients 
through the intercession of some 
loved Patron, such as St. Anthony, 
St. Jude, or St. Teresa the Little 
Flower. We confidently bespeak, 
therefore, a continuance of the 
generous charity of our kind pa- 
trons because they will realize 
how much we rely on them to help 
us as we in turn help in their name, 
sO many very worthy but poor 
young men to fulfill their holy am- 
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The Postulants’ hermitage at Graymoor. 








Here 


our young 


aspirants for the Lay Brotherhood meditate and pray for 
guidance and perseverance to fulfil their holy vocation, 


bition to serve as Priests at the 
Altar of God. 

Our grateful thanks are extended 
to the contributors named below for 
their gifts to the Students’ Bread 
Fund during the past month. 


M. Hickey, Mass., $1; L. Zunti, 
Mass., $11; J. Lingis, Conn., $1; Mrs. 
L. Burke, N. J., $1; Mrs. E. Dere 
Mass., $1; Frank Kiley, N. Y., $5; I 
Cunningham, Mass., $1; Anon., $1; 
Mrs. J. de Grasse, L. I., $1; Mrs. A 
Angerer, L. I., $1; L. Matte, N. Y., $1; 
Mrs. W. R. Kirkpatrick, Tex., 12c; C. 
Ullinger, N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. C. Friekel, 
Kans., $4; A. Torchettis, Mass., $2; J. 
Soden. N. Y., $10; Mrs. L. De Ruche, 





An outdoor shrine at Graymoor. 


N. Y., $1; H. Sargent, N. Y., $10; A. 
Coyle, N. Y., $5; G. Altmann, N. Y., 
$2; D. Pennetti, L. L, $3; V. Ahearn, 
N. Y., $1; G. Ciccio, Conn., $4.30 


Friars at our Atonement Seminary 
in Washington have willingly sacri- 
ficed a great deal of their free time 
towards the work of national de- 
fense. Because of the location of 
the major seminary, in close proxi- 
mity to the Nation’s Capital, they 
will have ample opportunity to co- 
operate in the many pursuits that 
call for volunteer service. At the 
present time, eight of the friar- 
clerics are being trained to serve in 
the capacity of Air Raid Wardens, 
in the event that their assistance 
will be needed in any emergency. 
Father Angelus, S. A., Superior at 
the Seminary, has granted permis- 
sion for volunteer work in any de- 
partment for which the Friars are 
suited, as long as it does not seri- 
ously interfere with their studies or 
religious duties. 

On the spiritual side, the Friars 
are concentrating in prayer for the 
return of a just and lasting peace. 
On Sunday, December 14th, a Holy 
Hour was held in the Seminary 
Chapel with special intercessions 
for peace. This service will be held 
each Sunday as long as the war 
lasts. Our Friars are deeply con- 
scious that—while they are bound 
to be active in the work of national 
defense—their best service to their 
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country in its hour of need is fervent 
prayer and sacrifice. 


o* ok * * 


The Feast of Our Lord’s Nativity 
was observed with fitting solemnity 
by the Friars and Students on the 
Mount of the Atonement. Matins 
of Christmas was sung by the full 
choir on the eve of the feastday in 
the Oratory of the Little Flower. 
At eleven o'clock a service of carols 
and other Christmas hymns was 
begun in the same chapel and the 
strains of the anthems that never 
grow old were beautifully rendered 
in the rich voices of the students. 
In addition to English carols, 
Christmas hymns were sung in 
Latin, French, German and Ital- 
ian. 

In contrast to the light and simple 
quality of the carol tones, the splen- 
did Gregorian of the Mass that fol- 
lowed was most impressive. The 
Midnight Mass of Christmas was 
seen to be an expression of the 
eternal generation of Christ the Son 
in the bosom of the Father, as well 
as of His earthly birth in the 
humble manger of Bethlehem. 

The Office of Lauds, solemnly 
chanted by the Students, followed 
the Midnight Mass. It expressed 
the joy that should exist in every 
Christian heart that worships at the 
crib of the new-born Saviour. 

A Solemn Midnight Mass was 
also offered in the Chapel at St. 
Christopher’s Inn for our Brothers 
Christopher, and another in St. 
John’s Church at the foot of the 
Mountain. 


* bd * * 


At the Seminary in Washington, 
the Friars were once more called 
upon to provide the music for the 
Midnight services at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The Seminary choir, under 
the direction of Father Januarius, 
S.A., provided a fine selection of 
carols before the Mass and rendered 
the proper in Gregorian tones. A 
capacity congregation thronged the 
great crypt of the National Shrine 
to worship their King and Saviour 
on His natal day. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: M. H., Wis., $7.50; H. O., Mass., $2; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H., Ia., $10. Total, $4,763.45. 

(2) St. Patrick: N. M., Pa., $1; A. D., N. Y., $%. Total, $4,385.20 

(3) Father Paul, No. 2: M. O'N., R. L, $1; M. A, Pa., $1; Mrs. 
M. L., Pa., $1. Total, $4,280.77 

(4) All Saints: C. L., La., $1; C. O., Cal., $1.50. Total, $3,968.40 

(5) St. Anthony, No. 3: Mrs. P. B., N. Y., $1; C. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. 
E. S., Ore., $1. Total, $3,381.45 

(6) Sacred Heart, No.3: A. G., N. Y., $2; C. O., Cal, $1. Total, 
$3,373.10. 

(7) St. Anne: = $2,917.05 

(8) Ste. Joseph: C. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. P. M., Ill, $2; M. E., N. Y,, 
$2.50. Total, $2,654.43 

(8) Se. Jude: N.C., R. I, $2; M. R., Ohio, $1; C. P., N. Y., $1; 
M. P., N. Y., $1. Total, $2,548.55 e 

(10) St. Margaret of Scotland: Jackson Heights Guild, $15; M. D., 
$20; Philadelphia Guild, $50. Total, $2,495.77. 

(11) St. Francis Xavier: $2,413.00. (12) Pius X: $2,112.40. (13) Our 
Lady of Lourdes: $1,755.50 

(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: M. H., Ore., 50c; C. O., Cal, 
$2.50; Mrs. C. D., Mich., $1; A. L., Mass., $1; M. B., Il, $5. Total, 
$1,661.55 

(15) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: M.C., Pa., 0c. Total, $1,619.45 

(16) St. Christopher: ©. O., Cal., $2. Total, $1,611.05. 

(17) Rt. Rita: Mrs. J. K., N. J.. $1. Total, $1,266.95 

(18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Little Flower, No. 2: Mrs. P. B. N. Y.. $1: C. 0 il, 31 
M. W., Cal., $3. Total, $1,004.24 

(20) Sacred Shoulder: $1,032.70. (21) Father Drumgoole: $945.1\) 

(22) St. John the Baptist: $903.25. (23) Immaculate Conception: 


>ee 


$718.55. 


(24) Holy Face: C. O., Cal., $1 Potal, $511.50 

(25) Precious Blood: C. O., Cal., $1. Total, $397.95 

(26) Holy Souls: C. O., Cal., $1. Total, $394.15 

(27) Infant of Prague: |). M.. \. Y., $ Total, $385.15 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: C. ©., Cal., $1. Total, $349.03 

(29) St. Michael: $329.10 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: C. O., Cal., $2. Total, $301.70 


(31) St. John the Divine: $279.71. (32) Five Wounds: }$263.0) 
(33) St. Margaret Mary: $261.35. (34) Holy Spirit, No. 2: $254.00 


(35) Our Sorrowful Mother: Mrs. A. P., Conn., $1. Total, $235.0 

(36) Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: A. |... Mass., $1: A A, 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. R., Fla., $5. Total, $244.14. 

(37) Brother Jude: $209.00. (38) Holy Family: $180.85 

(39) Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J. C., N. Y., $2. Total, $123.20 


(40) St. Matthias the Apostle: $142.00. 

(41) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. \. J. M.. la, $2.50 
Total, $137.40. 

(42) Sacred Head: $135.35. (43) Most Holy Trinity: $81.50 

(44) Brother Philip, No. 3: L. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $81.20 

(45) Mother Cabrini: $69.00. (46) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (47) 
Brother Anthony: $54.75. (48)Brother Andre: $52.50. (49) Pius XI: 
22.00. (50) Catherine Tekakwitha: $16.95. 

(51) St. Gerard Majella:. T. M.. N. Y., $1. Total. $16.13. 

(52) Monsignor Baker: $6.60. 

(53) Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. J. K.. N. J., $1. Total, $6.50. 

(54) St. Clare: $3.25. 
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*¢-WS that really so?” is the most 
if frequent confidential question 
that has been asked by my 
non-Catholic friends, now that they 
are more convinced my entry into 
the Roman Catholic Church has 
been more than a passing fancy. 
“All the things I’ve HEARD about 
Catholicism ?” 

They watch closely to make sure 
that I understand what they mean. 
When they notice that I see what 
they have in mind and yet refuse 
to support their critical questions, 
they change their attitude percepti- 
bly. “But all the things I have 
heard may not be true.” 

I avoid useless arguments by 
reversing their use of the question, 
“Ts that so?” I ask them this same 
question about their positive dec- 
larations concerning Catholicism. 

A recent letter raised three 
sincere statements from a distant 
non-Catholic friend. These were 
accompanied by the challenging 
question, “Is that so?”, and then 
were tempered by a paragraph of 
complete confession. 

“T like the several Catholics 
whom I know here. In fact, some 
of the finest people I know are 
Catholics, and individually, it is 
fine. It is the organization that I 
cannot agree with. In the countries 
where Catholicism is the state reli- 
gion, there is no freedom of wor- 
ship. Of course that is not the case 
in our country, but I can’t help 
wondering where the rest of us 
would land, should the Catheéfit 
Church ever be ahead in i er 


and influence here. x 2 
I have always, he wf ge 
priest forgives your sin, an nihat 

this blots it oul! “hen” Ou 


again it’s perfectly all rig 


By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 





Editor’s Note: The author of 
this article, Mr. Leslie E. Dunkin, 
is a recent convert to the Catholic 
Fold from the non-Catholic min- 
istry. 











“T’ve heard that you pay the 
priest money so he will pray your 
dead relatives from hell into heaven 
long, long after they are dead. 

“Is that so, or have I just heard 
something wrong? But all the 
things I have heard about Catholi- 
cism may not be true, for to be 
perfectly honest I have never in my 
life read a book or anything on the 
subject. So therefore I absolutely 
don’t know. If I read upon it, I 
might find I’d been misinformed, 
and I might even find that I would 
like it and become seriously inter- 
ested myself.” 

I acknowledged frankly in my 
replying letter to my non-Catholic 
friend that there was a time when 
I too had heard—in fact, had been 
taught sincerely—those same thrée 
things. For a time I had accepted 
them as true, but like this!friehdvI 
too had asked the firal emiestion, 
“Ts that so?” isw jeigguib gs 

I answered this fiend’s! questions 
in much the safieoway Ienow answer 
all of such*fnqltittes—cwith azgroup 
of thought-proyekings qiestions an 
reply. 2imomsisie bengie benisi 
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Catholicism or where the Catholic 
Church is the strongest, is the same 
as the Catholic Church or Catholi- 
cism in everything that it may do 
or say, even in the direct name of 
the Church ?” 

The Roman Catholic Church does 
not vouch for everything any mem- 
ber or national organization might 
say or do, even though that person 
or group might be a Catholic or 
might be accepted by others as a 
Catholic. No non-Catholic church 
group will vouch for all that each 
member or organization within its 
membership might say or do. -aim 

And not to dodge the questiét, 
I asked, “Is it so that in the seine 
tries where Catholicism isshestate 
religion, there is smo ja@reedomoof 
worship?” Too, ‘hetaite impited 
statement trueodivat bss cadhedl wren’ 
Catholic couwtriess tole, ieGddin ost 
worshipiged grdntsdeeotiampal® wort 
ship ?Yenidgsthivehbqnestionitef this 
grbupowasioldoiédiadl thelcsuscabled 
Mathokorotuntties iréaiby Catholic?’ 
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“Do you not know that any Baptist 
missionary from Burma in India 
will quickly acknowledge that one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of their religious work has been the 
rigid restrictions imposed by the 
English government there?” 

To bring the thought closer home 
in the United States I asked in my 
replying letter, ‘Have you forgotten 
that of the Thirteen original Colon- 
ies, Catholic Maryland led them all 
with religious freedom or freedom 
of worship? Have you overlooked 
the fact that except in the colony 
of Pennsylvania, all the other 
colonists had fled from Europe to 
gain religious freedom and yet 
turned right around and persecuted 
most bitterly any who did not wor- 
ship the way they did?” 

I closed the historical part of my 
reply with the following question 
and illustration, “Since you ac- 
knowledge that you have not read a 
book or anything on Catholicism, 
might it not be that your instruc- 
tion in history has been highly 
colored ?” 

I called attention to an illustra- 
tion of just such an instance in 
modern history within my own 
knowledge and personal experience. 
South Bend, Indiana, was one of the 
first places to see the beginning of 
the nationwide drive against lewd 
and unclean publications on the 
newsstands and in the stores. The 
Catholic women of South Bend were 
the first to begin the agitation. At 
first the non-Catholic group offi- 
cially ignored and unofficially re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
it, apparently because the Catholic 
group had started it. The women 
were so sincere in their desire that 
they offered to drop their efforts, if 
the non-Catholic people would take 
it up and push it to success. The 
Catholic women dropped their ef- 
forts and found that nobody took 
it up, permitting the continued 
spread of the offensive publications 
in the local community. 

Consequently the Catholic women 
took it up again with increased 
determination to push their crusade 
to success this time, alone if neces- 


sary. They publicly asked the 
other religious groups to support 
them in their clean-up efforts. Of- 
ficial agreement and cooperation 
were voted by these other groups, 
but even then only a very slight 
amount of active work was done by 
the non-Catholic groups. It soon 
came to be acknowledged that the 
Catholic women were the most act- 
ive in the effort to put an end to the 
sale of indecent publications so 
harmful to Christian morality. 


After the campaign was success- 
fully on its way, The Christian 
Herald, of New York City, a Prot- 
estant monthly publication present- 
ing non-propaganda news and arti- 
cles from all Protestant groups, 
featured an articie on the South 
Bend campaign, giving full credit 
for the clean-up to the Protestant 
ministers and a South Bend drug- 
gist, with no mention at all of the 
Catholic women anywhere in the 
featured article. 


Such a gross misrepresentation 
of the local facts led me to write a 
letter of question and protest to the 
editor. His reply stated that the 
article in question was obtained 
from a most reliable source, but if 
I could produce reliable proof that 
the former article was a gross mis- 
representation he would be glad to 
publish a correcting article. I col- 
lected a large number of news items 
from the South Bend Tribune with 
the dates given, showing the active 
part of the Catholic women and 
with little or no mention in them of 
anything the Protestant ministers or 
a druggist were supposed to have 
done to lead the efforts. None of 
these news reports had brought 
protests from South Bend readers 


as to their accuracy. I also ob- 
tained signed statements from 
Catholic, non-Catholic and dis- 


interested officials in South Bend 
as to the almost-exclusive leader- 
ship of the Catholic women in the 
local campaign. 


All of these with a shorter cor- 
recting article were mailed to the 
Christian Herald editor. Later a 


short paragraph of only a few 


Cs 


lines appeated in The Christian 
Herald merely stating that they had 
“overlooked” a reference to Catho- 
lic women who had assisted in the 
clean-up campaign in South Bend. 
The gross misrepresentation of the 
real facts was not corrected clearly 
for the readers. Thus that original 
article stood as the recorded his- 
tory of the campaign—as found in a 
Protestant publication. 

“Do you know,” I asked my dis- 
tant non-Catholic friend, “that such 
a spirit and policy have dominated 
much of the record of the history as 
used and accepted by Protestant 
groups, when anything concerning 
the Catholic Church or Catholicism 
appears ?”’ 

One question was used to answer 
the inquiry concerning the priests’ 
forgiving sins and the wisdom or 
opportunity to go out and sin again 
without anything mattering. I asked 
pointedly, “A cure is known for 
rattlesnake bite, but does that mean 
it is wise or a safe proceeding to 
go out and let the snake bite 
again?” I referred my non-Catho- 
lic friend to John 20:23 in his own 
Bible for the Catholic priest’s claim 
for the Divinely-granted power to 
forgive the sins of others. 

I explained to my friend that the 
Catholic priest makes no claim to 
having the power to pray anybody 
from Hell into Heaven after death 
has come. I stated that the Catho- 
lic Church teaches that Purgatory 
is a preparation-room for Heaven, 
rather than an escape-room from 
Hell. I concluded by explaining 
that the offering for the Mass or 
the prayers for the dead in Purga- 
tory is not a bribe nor pay to the 
priest to offer such prayers, but 
rather a gratitude or “thank you” 
appreciation for this. 

I closed my friendly reply with 
the definite statement that it is true 
that many Catholic people are pray- 
ing persistently that non-Catholic 
people like my friend, will read 
fully about Catholicism and the 


Catholic Church from accurate 
records. Such reading would bring 
many more into the Catholic 
Church. 
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P erpetuating Our 


I-YUH, neighbor! 
H That’s the saluta- 
tion these days, 
even between persons who 
never bothered to speak 
to each other before. War, 
zooming down upon 
America out of the skies 
over Pearl Harbor, did in 
a few short hours what 
years had failed to ac- 
complish. Faced with an 
unexpected common 
danger, Americans of all 
parts of the nation and of 
all classes have come to 
realize their interdepend- 
ence upon one another. In 
trains, buses, on the 
streets, in the towns and 
villages, people look upon 
their fellow Americans 
with a new interest in 
their faces and an unre- 
served feeling of friendli- 
ness, realizing they are 
looking upon brother 
Americans. Yes, brother 
Americans! For today all 
Americans are in the same 
boat. Isn’t it a shame that 
it takes the horrors of war 
to cause intelligent people 
to recognize the ties which 
bind mankind into one 
large family? 
Traveling about the 
country with open and 


understanding eyes, one sees many heartening pictures, 


By H. C. McGINNIS 








Praye r in Our Cime of War 


The sudden, unprovoked and treacherous attack 
made upon the United States by Japan on December 
7th, has finally engulfed us in the vortex of the war 
which has been raging in the world for the past 
two years. 

In asking the Congress to repel the onslaught of 
our enemies, President Roosevelt invoked the help 
of God, and by a coincidence which augurs well for 
our beloved country and will be noted and remem- 
bered by all Catholics, our declaration of a state of 
war between ourselves and the Japanese Empire was 
made on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception— 
the patronal feast of the Nation. Japan’s attack on 
us was the signal for her allies, Germany and Italy, 
to declare war on us also. 

There will be suffering and sacrifice for all of us, 
but in our time of tribulation we must remember to 
place our trust and confidence in God by invoking 
His aid in prayer. 

The prayers from the Mass in Time of War 
follow: 

O God, Who dost stamp out wars and vanquish 
the assailants of them that hope in Thee, help us 
when we cry to Thee, that the ferocity of our enemies 
may be brought low, and we may praise Thee with 
unceasing thanksgiving. 

O God, Who hast dominion over all kingdoms, 
Who dost heal us by smiting and preserve us by 
pardoning, stretch forth Thy mercy toward us, that 
we may employ for the uses of correction the tran- 
quillity and peace secured by Thy power. Through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
world without end. Amen. 








these colored people have, huh! 


Unity 


fry who are his travelling 
companions. But now he 
nods amiably at the 
plainly dressed little man 
who occupies the coveted 
seat and takes an inner 
one with no air of per- 
sonal affront or injury. He 
glances at his paper's 
headlines, but reading is 
not for him. He wants 
desperately the opinions 
of the compartment’s other 
occupants on the ques- 
tions of the day and 
defers respectfully to 
their ideas about how 
things are going to go. 
The porter enters, puts a 
few clean towels on the 
rack and looks about to 
make sure everyone is 
comfortable. Deep interest 
fills the face of the Big 
Business Man and he 
searches intently every 
feature on the porter’s 
face, like he was seeing a 
human being for the first 
time. Admiration fills his 
eyes as the porter’s back 
disappears through the 
doorway. With that par- 
ticular joy reserved for 
great and valuable dis- 
coveries, he turns to his 
fellow travelers. “Umm! 
Faithful and loyal faces 
Umm. Faithful! 





heartening to those who have the brotherhood of man 
at heart. Let us follow an imaginary disciple of man’s 
brotherhood on a few short trips, for what he sees are 
pictures of ourselves, whether or not we realize it. Into 
the smoking compartment of a luxurious Pullman 
comes a large girthed, exceptionally well-groomed Big 
Business Magnate, the kind who usually hogs the cor- 
ner seat next the window as a right dedicated by God 
to Importance, and then proceeds to ignore the lesser 


Umm! Loyal! Very! Very! Come to think of it, I’ve 
never had one fail me yet! Yes, siree! Old Uncle 
Sam can count on his colored boys to the last ditch.” 
Served every day by colored folks in menial capacities, 
Mr. Big discovers for the first time the inherent faith- 
fulness, loyalty and other admirable traits of the ones 
whom heretofore he has regarded as little more than 
pieces of furniture. It took a war to make him realize 
they are really altogether human after all. 
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Now, let us follow our guide as he drives a car full 
of fellow Americans past one of America’s huge steel 
mills. It is midnight, but one can read a newspaper 
by the red glare which fills the skies for miles around. 
Through the stout wire fence surrounding the mill, the 
car’s occupants see what looks like hell on earth. 
Ghostly figures, naked to the waist, their bodies glist- 
ening with dripping sweat, dart around like so many 
little devils stoking the fires of a great inferno. White 
hot metal, so blistering hot it pours like water, emits 
great showers of brilliant sparks as it is poured into 
ingots, sparks which wink themselves to death in the 
overhead duskiness, like myriads of millions of glow- 
ing glow-worms in the darksomeness of a summer 
night. As the ceaseless activity continues and work- 
ers toil and sweat, the hearts of the car’s occupants 
swell with pride and assurance. Yes, America’s mills 
will continue to pour out the sinews of defense, even 
though millions of workers have names from which an 
English-speaking tongue retreats in bafflement and 
sometimes defeat. A home-bound shift comes out of 
the mill and our watchers wave cheerily and friendly. 
“Hello, Pete!’”’, “Hello, Joe!” they call to men whom 
they never saw before. Well, aren’t all men brothers? 


Perhaps on their way to the outlying regions where 
farms can be found, our car’s folks pass a dozen miners 
going home, walking along the road in single file, too 
tired to talk. They walk slowly, with bowed shoulders 
and cramped steps. Cramped because of long hours 
in the low tunnels they drive through the earth’s bow- 
els. Their faces are black, making it impossible to 
distinguish the colored miners from the white ones. 
The folks in the car had passed miners on the road 
before but had given them scant attention, thinking 
they were some strange, inhuman class of people who 
live by burrowing into the earth like rodents. Now 
they stop the car to ask unneeded directions about the 
road ahead. They want to know these men who pro- 
duce what it takes to keep America’s industries going. 
Weary bodies straighten up and dog-tired arms wave 
and gesticulate as the miners point out the turns of 
the road ahead. Warm, friendly eyes peer duskily out 
from beneath eyelashes which, during the work shift, 
lost their individuality, presenting one solid mass ce- 
mented together with “bug-dust.” The car moves 
ahead, its occupants silently asking themselves why 
they had never before taken the trouble to know these 
people better. Why, they weren’t rodents, after all! 
Just humans, like themselves! 


On into the country we follow our guide. Down 
yonder in the valley lies a lonely farm. A tall, gaunt 
figure, overalls shoved deep into boots, battered hat 
slouched rakishly over a furrowed, wind-burned brow, 
moves through the barnyard. Each hand carries a 
bucket of feed and a high-pitched nasal voice echoes 
up the hill. ‘“Pooooo000-eeeeee! Pooooooo0-eeeeeee!” 
Chickens, ducks and geese suddenly cluster together 
and follow their provider who heads for the pig pen. 


“Poooooooo-eeeeeeee!” Up to the road comes the 
squealing of hungry pigs, the lowing of cows, the 
whinnying of horses, the squawking and bickering of 
feathered things. In a few minutes the car moves 
ahead, its people feeling very contented. They know 
that long after dark that fellow-American down in the 
valley and his millions of brother farmers will toil that 
the nation may eat. They feel quite sure of that and 
feel a deep kinship to that man down in the valley. 

Into the city speeds the car. Hurrying, scurrying 
workers and employers, men, women, boys, girls, white, 
black, and sometimes yellow, Jew and Gentile, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, all look alike as they go about their 
thousands of differing tasks, all of which, great or 
small, add up to make America what it is. Far from 
the roar of guns, these workers of America carry on 
with a faithfulness which assures us that all is well. 
The car passes a Red Cross station, where a group of 
girls and boys wait in line. In their hands they clutch 
notes of permission from parents, for they are not old 
enough to give their own consent for blood donations, 
banks of human blood that the unfortunate and dying 
may live. Yes, even the youngsters march shoulder to 
shoulder with the oldsters in a united front. One 
feels a burning heat go out from the heart towards the 
children standing in line. True sons and daughters of 
true fathers and mothers! America’s next generation 
will carry on. 


We see all this and feel proud; our hearts are swell- 
ing to the exploding point. America, marching ahead, 
each and every one doing his part! America unified! 
Americans calling one another brother! Our unbridled 
pride is justified! The scene is magnificent! 

But let us not be carried away by our enthusiasm 
and pride. A bare moment for cheers and then we 
must turn away. You and I have serious work to do. 
Before rolling up our sleeves and starting to work, let 
us reflect for an instant. A year ago, the scene was 
different. White oppressed black and creeds squab- 
bled and bickered among themselves. Gentiles decried 
Jews and native born sneered at those newly-made 
Americans from across the waters. American classes 
tore and snarled at each other’s throats and hatreds 
were far more common than love. All was confusion 
and disunity as much of America’s humanity slithered 
through a morass of avarice, greed, intolerance, and 
searing hate—a slimy, nauseating mess which would 
gag the stomach of almost anyone except a most pa- 
tient Creator. Thank God for His patience! Mortal 
man, not so patient or forgiving, would have destroyed 
his creation in disgust long before. 

A short while back, serious Christians were thinking 
themselves grayheaded, wondering what could be done 
to show mankind that man’s inhumanity to man is the 
cause of most human miseries. Then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, events threw the American people into a 
long-hoped-for unity and a recognition of American 
brotherhood. This does not mean that war is a god- 
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send; for war, even with the best purposes possible to 
war, or a most victorious war, is always a reverse to 
Christian brotherhood and progress. But a strong man 
turns reverses into long strides forward and a hard 
sock in the jaw, either figuratively or literally, has 
awakened many a person to common sense and even 
brilliance. 

America’s greatest victories have not been won on 
the nation’s battlefields but in the hearts of its people. 
America’s magnificent soldiers, 
sailors and marines, together 


economic degrees which we previously established. 
We must do more than prate about American justice. 
We must realize with full conviction in the deepest 
recesses of our souls that all people are equally valu- 
able in the sight of God. We must have the common 
sense, if nothing else, to realize that if the Supreme 
Creator, the all-powerful Master of many universes, 
marks the sparrow’s fall and has a place in His heart 
for the lowliest of creatures, then surely we, struggling 
mortals that we be, can find a 
warm place in our hearts for 





with their auxiliary forces, de- 
fend and safeguard the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the nation 
in this terrific world holocaust, 
but America’s citizen masses 
must set to work with equal 
patriotic fervor to insure Amer- 
ica’s future greatness as a 
citadel of liberty and justice. 
Our first duty is to solidify the 
gains in human _ brotherhood 
made by the treacherous at- 
tacks upon us. 


Today—perhaps as never be- 
fore— Americans realize that 
their neighbors are their 
brothers. The uniforms of 
America’s fighting services look 
alike, no matter who wears 
them. That is as it should be. 
But if the sons of various races, 





Che Cross and the Flag 


Hail, banner of our faith, 
Redemption’s sacred sign, 

Sweet emblem thou of heavenly hope 
And of all help divine! 

We bare our heads in reverence 
As o’er us is unfurled 

The standard of the Cross of Christ 
Whose blood redeemed the world. 


Hail, banner of our native land, 
Great ensign of the free, 

We love thy glorious Stars and Stripes 
Emblem of Liberty! 

Lift high the cross, unfurl the flag; 
May they forever stand 

United in our hearts and hopes, 
God and our native land. 


—Cardinal O’Connell. 


those fellow mortals who, born 
more unfortunately in earthly 
degree, struggle more miser- 
ably and piteously, but perhaps 
more nobly. Plain common 
sense and human decency de- 
mand our recognition of all 
men as brothers; but spiritually 
happy is he who does it from 
a natural love for all mankind. 
His soul is in tune with the 
plans of The Infinite. 


If, perchance, we have be- 
come somewhat rusty in our 
obligations toward our fellow- 
men, we need not search long 
for an unerring guide. The 
Word of God, exemplified by 
Jesus Christ, gives full and 
complete answers. It tells how 
much we are our brothers’ 








groups and classes look alike— 

and are alike—when on the 

nation’s firing lines, then the folks back home—the 
races, groups and classes which produce the boys— 
must be alike or else all logic had disappeared. And 
since, in the final analysis, this war is being fought to 
guarantee the intrinsic worth of man—the individuality 
of all individuals—then, in an all out war, we folks at 
home, away from the strife of physical battle, have a 
most demanding part to play. Our boys manning our 
far flung battle lines are fighting that the Americanism 
of our Declaration of Independence, our Constitution 
with its Bill of Rights, and our American belief that a 
natural justice is the inherent right of every living 
individual, may live on. These boys must not give 
their lives in vain; so it is for us, the folk back home, 
to bring into full fruit a complete recognition and prac- 
tice of man’s brotherhood. 

The welding of the American people into a single 
great community in which there is equal justice for ali 
can not be done by lip service to the spirit of true 
democracy. All Americans of all parentages march 
shoulder to shoulder in the fight for world justice, but 
they can not be fully compensated by a mere granting 
of equal civil justice. We must open our hearts to each 
other, forgetting those false standards of social and 


keepers and man’s responsi- 

bilities to man. It will inter- 
pret the meaning behind the pronouncements of our 
Declaration of Independence and our Bill of Rights, 
for their ideals were not original with their writers 
by any means. They were political expressions of 
truths laid down by the Creator upon the creation of 
our world and its human family. 

Since Time’s beginning, mankind has always be- 
lieved in immortality of the soul. However, before the 
soul of man can rise in its full and shining glory to 
abide with its Creator, the body must face its earthly 
grave. But the celestial spirit which rises from a dis- 
integrating lump of human clay forgets its earthly 
miseries and lowliness in its new found happiness. 
From the body of today’s America, the soul of a new 
America takes rise—a new America which will be a 
more glorious citadel of human happiness and justice. 
Just as the human individual shapes his soul’s destiny 
out of the misery and struggles of life, just so must 
you and I shape the destiny of America’s future spirit 
out of the sufferings and struggles of today. Time and 
events have placed a great responsibility upon our 
shoulders; it is our privilege today to mold the world’s 
future happiness by making our nation a working ex- 
ample of man’s true brotherhood. We must not fail! 





The Bell Tolls 


By ANNE STUART 


bell in the Cathedral tower tolls the De Pro- 
fundis. We are reminded of Death. Death, 
the inexorable, the inevitable fate of Man. Also we are 
reminded to pray for our departed relatives and 
friends; the dead who are now beyond helping them- 
selves and who must depend upon our help for their 
release from Purgatory into Heaven. 
The church bell will toll for you and for me. In 
life and in death we are 
taken into the church. On 


IN ‘eatin the Ce in and year out at seven—the 


Hospital — within the sound of the Cathedral’s De 
Profundis bell—many non-Catholics die. This is true 
in all Catholic hospitals. Statistics show that a very 
large percentage of patients in Catholic hospitals are 
non-Catholics—many of whom do not have any reli- 
gion. To these it is only humane for a Catholic nurse 
to bring some spiritual comfort in the face of Death. 
To aid her in this work the nurse has recourse to the 
prayer card of the Apostolate. The prayer contains 

the acts of devotion essential 

to salvation and includes 





our first journey, in infancy, 
we are carried into the 
church to receive the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, whereby 
we are made children of God 
and heirs of Heaven. In 
death—on the day of 
burial—when the bell will 
toll for us for the last time, 
our remains are taken into 


and forgiveness. 


who seek Him. 


Nurses’ Apostolate Prayer 


O kind and merciful God, I ask Thy help 
I believe in Thee, and in 
everything Thou hast revealed and taught. 

I believe in One God, Who will reward all 
I believe that in God there 


nothing offensive to a non- 
Catholic. 


ing to know that in these 
troublesome days, when the 
whole world is so sorely in 
need of prayer and spiritual 
succor, that the prayer card 
of the Nurses’ Apostolate 
has become so popular that 


It is particularly gratify- | 


the church; the De Profundis 
and the Miserere are chanted 
and the Mass of the Dead is 
said for our departed soul. 
As an heir of Heaven we re- 
ceive our final legacy from 
Holy Mother Church. 

What of our non-Catholic 
friends? Will the bell toll 
for them? For them Death 
is also inescapable. For 
Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, Death is the final and 
only equality of mankind. 
They need our help that they 
too may die in the Lord. 

To help non-Catholics to 
die with a thought of God 





are three Divine persons —God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

I believe in Jesus Christ—the Son of God, 
Who became man and died on the cross for 
my salvation and happiness. 

O my God, Who art all-good and all-merci- 
ful, I sincerely hope to save my soul. Help me 
to do everything that is necessary to obtain 
eternal life. 

Have mercy on me, O my God, and forgive 
me my sins. I am sorry, truly sorry for all of 
them, because I have offended Thee, my God, 
Who art all-good, all-holy, and all-merciful. 

I love Thee, O my God, with all my heart, 
and I sincerely promise that, with Thy help, I 
will never offend Thee again. 

Help me, O God, and have mercy on me. 








it is no longer used exclu- | 


sively by nurses, but has 
been adopted for use by 
Soldiers of Christ all over 
the world in order to render 
spiritual consolation to the 
sick and the dying and thus 
bring souls to Christ. Be- 
sides the 
card, translations have been 


English prayer | 


made into French, German, | 


Spanish, Italian, Dutch and 
Polish. The foreign 


size and liturgical coloring 
as the English card. For the 
use of the blind the prayer 
has been printed in braille. 


and His Divine Mercy, the Apostolate of the Dying 
was founded by the late Reverend John R. Bowen. As 
Chaplain of St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, (Dubuque, 
Iowa), in 1935, Father Bowen organized the Catholic 
graduate nurses into the Nurses’ Apostolate, for the 
purpose of promoting among nurses a special devotion 
to the sick and dying; to acquaint nurses with the 
proper technique in approaching the critically ill, and 
to bring spiritual aid to dying non-Catholics. In Mercy 


Death! Mercy! It is consoling to know that in the 
hour of Death we may implore God’s Divine mercy, 
for He has promised to hear our prayers and to open 
Heaven to us for all Eternity. This is the greatest con- 
solation we can bring to dying non-Catholics. In teach- 
ing them to pray: “O Kind and Merciful God, I ask 
Thy help and forgiveness,” we are doing a truly Apos- 
tolic work. And for these non-Catholics who have died 
in the Lord, on the day of burial, may the bell toll! 
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EWMAN’S Apologia re- 
N mains, perhaps, the one book 
among all his writings 
which is still read to some extent 
by a younger generation, while the 
sale of practically all the others 
has ceased. But it is perhaps 
unlikely that, even among those 
who have read the Apologia, there 
is any full appreciation of the re- 
markable part which was played 
by a former President of Maynooth 
(Ireland) in bringing about his 
ultimate submission to the Catholic 
Church, during the years when he 
had retired from Oxford to Little- 
more and had shut himself off 
deliberately from contact with out- 
side influences. In studying the 
complicated story of that sudden 
revival of the Catholic Church in 
England a hundred years ago, 
which has become generally known 
by the title which Newman gave to 
it in his famous sermon on the 
“Second Spring,” I had been im- 
pressed by the close relations which 
existed between Wiseman and Dr. 
Russell of Maynooth. He was in 
fact one of the few Catholics who 
shared Wiseman’s admiration for 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
and he became one of Wiseman’s 
most valued supporters in his ef- 
forts to establish relations with 
them. But I must confess to 
astonishment at discovering one 
passage in the Apologia which had 
previously escaped my notice, in 
which Newman declares openly 
that “my dear friend Dr Russell, 
the present President of Maynooth 
had perhaps more to do with my 
conversion than anyone else.” 
That they should have met at all 
at the time they. did was certainly 
surprising; for Newman had set his 
face firmly against any sort of com- 


By DENIS GWYNN 





Editor’s Note: 
the circumstances connected with 
the conversion of John Henry 
Newman, the great English church- 
man and man of letters, who was 
afterwards to become a shining 
light of the Catholic Church, is 
given us in this article written for 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record by 
Mr. Gwynn. It is of 
particular interest at this time, in 
view of the enthusiastic response 
which has been evoked by the sug- 
gestion of Father Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., to the Jesuit 
weekly, America, that a movement 
be initiated looking to the canon- 
ization of Cardinal Newman. 


A new aspect to 


Denis 


in a letter 











munication with the few Catholics 
who had shown sympathy with the 
Tractarian movement and who 
earnestly desired the opportunity 
for frank and direct discussions. 
Newman’s account in the Apologia 
throws no light on the reason why 
he made an exception in Dr. Rus- 
sell’s case. And in Wilfrid Ward’s 
massive biography of Newman 
there is no mention of Dr. Russell, 
apart from some exchanges of view 
at a much later period, after New- 
man, as a Catholic, had been 
invited to found the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin. All that New- 
man discloses in his very detailed 
narrative is that 


he called upon me, in passing through 
Oxford in the summer of 1841, and I 


think I took him over some of the 
buildings of the University. He called 
again another summer, on his way 
from Dublin to London. I do not 


recollect that he said a word on the 
subject of religion on either occasion. 
He sent me at different times several 
letters; he was always gentle, mild, 


unobtrusive, uncontroversial. He let 


me alone. He also gave me one or two 
books. Vernon's Rule of Faith and 
some Treatises of the Wallenburghs 
was one: a volume of St. Alfonso 
Liguori’s Sermons was another; and it 


is to those Sermons that my letter to 


Ibr. Russell relates. 


The letter in question was dated 
November 22nd, 1842. Newman re- 
produces it among many other 
letters in the Apologia, as evidence 
of the state of his religious opin- 
ions between the time when he had 
been compelled to discontinue the 
publication of the Tracts for the 
Times in 1841, and his conversion 
in September, 1845. Newman wrote 
an immense number of private 
letters during those years, which 
usually dealt with some particular 
question which had been raised by 
his correspondents. The fact of 
his writing at some length in ac- 
knowledgment of the book which 
Dr. Russell had sent to him does 
not imply even more than a most 
casual acquaintance. But Newman 
evidently saw an opportunity for 
expressing his views to an influ- 
ential Irish Catholic whom he knew 
to be unlikely to attempt drawing 
him into a theological argument; 
and for years his antipathy towards 
the Catholic Church—as he saw it 
from a distance—had been colored 
by his strong dislike for the associa- 
tion of the Irish Catholics with 
political connexions which he ab- 
horred. He saw the opportunity, 
which he seized whenever it oc- 
curred, for discouraging any belief 
that he was preparing to become a 
Catholic. The letter was therefore 
intended partly to convey to the 
Irish clergy, through Dr. Russell, 
his conviction that the Church 
ought to give a wide berth to po- 
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litical agitation, and partly to im- 
press upon him that his faith in the 
mission of the Church of England 
was still unshaken. 


I only wish (he wrote to lr. Russell) 
that 


among us by 


Church known 
You will 
till we see her, 
func- 
guid- 


your were more 
such writings. 
not interest us in her, 
not in but in 
tions of exhorting, 
ing. I wish 
making the leading 
understand, what I believe 
thought to yourself. It is 
learned 


polities, her true 
teaching and 
there were a chance of 


men among you 
is no novel 
not by 

argu- 


discussions, or acute 


ment, or reports of miracles, 


that the heart of England 
can be gained, It is by 
men “approving themselves,” 
like the Apostles, “ministers 


of Christ.” 
tion, whether the Volume you 


As to your ques 


have sent is not calculated to 
remove my apprehensions that 
another gospel is substituted 
for the true one in your prac- 
tical instruction, before I can 
answer it in any way, I ought 
to know how far the Sermons 
which it 
lected from a 


whether they «are 


comprises are s¢ 
number, or 
the 
whole, 


published of 


whole, 
which 
the 
author’s. I assure you, or at 
least I trust, that, if it is 
ever clearly brought 
that I 
in what I 
subject, my public. avowal of 


or such as the 


have been 


home to 


me have been wrong 


have said on this 
that conviction will only be a 
question of time with me. If. 
however, you saw our Church 
“as we see it, you would easily 
understand that such a 
change of feeling, did it take 
would have no neces- 
tendency, which you 
seem to expect, to draw a person from 


sary 


the Church of England to that of 
Rome. There is a divine life among 


us, clearly manifested in spite of all 
our disorders, which is as great a note 
of the Church, as any can Why 
should seek our Lord’s presence 
elsewhere, when He vouchsafes it to 
us where we are? What call have we 
to change our communion? Roman 
Catholics will find this to be the state 
of things in time to come, whatever 
promise they may fancy there is of a 
large secession to their Church. This 
that may leave us, but there 
will be no general movement. 


he. 
we 


man or 


There is. 
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indeed, an 
Church 
leading men are doing all they 
frustrate by 


incipient of our 


towards yours, and this your 


movement 


can to 
their unwearied efforts at 
all risks to carry off individuals. When 
will they know their position, and em- 


brace a larger and wiser policy”? 


This was scarcely an encouraging 
letter; but Dr. Russell showed 
unusual tact in confining himself to 
precisely the point in which he had 
gained Newman’s interest, and in 


meeting his criticisms with absolute 
frankness. There were two special 
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stumbling blocks for Newman in 
what he knew of the Catholic 
Church in his own time. One was 
the public association of the Church 


with political forces which he 
regarded as being anti-religious. 
Another was the more extreme 


forms of devotion to our Lady, 
as he had seen it in Italy and 
as he found it in some Catholic 


writings. 
Now it must be observed (he writes 
in the Apologia) that the writings of 


St. Alfonso. as I knew them by the 


a 


extracts from them, 


against the 


commonly 
prejudiced 
Roman Church 
account of 


made 
Ine as much 
as any thing else, on 
what called their 
“Mariolatry ;” but there was nothing 
of the kind in this book. I wrote to 
ask Dr. Russell whether any thing had 


was 


heen left out in the translation; he 
unswered that there certainly were 
omissions in one Sermon about the 
Blessed Virgin. 


This must have been an embar- 
rassing admission for Dr. Russell to 
make, but Newman did not retort 
with any charge of insincerity or 
ambiguous doctrine. On the 
contrary he was genuinely 
impressed. 

This omission, in the case 
of a book intended for Catho- 
lics, ‘he writes) at least 
showed that such passages as 
the works of 


authors were 


re found in 
Italian not ae- 
ceptable to every part of the 
Catholic Such 
tional manifestations in honor 


world. devo 


of our 


Lady had been my 
#reat crus as regards Catho 
licism:: 1 say frankly, I do not 
fully enter into them now; I 
trust I do not love her less, 
becanse 1 cannot enter into 


them. 


It must have relieved Dr. 
Russell greatly to find that 
Newman had no desire to 
score a point at his ex- 
pense, when he admitted 
that the work of St. Alfonso 
had been bowdlerized. He 
saw that Newman re- 
sponded to absolute frank- 
ness; and at a later date, 
according to the Apologia, 
he took the bold step of sending to 
Newman “a large bundle of penny 
or halfpenny books of devotion of 
all sorts, as they are found in the 
booksellers’ shops in Rome.” He 
felt very rightly that the Church 
had nothing to hide from the eyes 
of prospective converts, however 
fastidious they may be, and his 
frankness was well rewarded. 


On looking them over 
man in the 
tonished to 
from 


(writes New- 
{pologia) 1 was quite as- 
find how different they 


were what I had fancied, how 
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little there was in them to which I 
could really object. 


Dr. Russell’s methods were quite 
different to those of some other 
zealous men, who were at the same 
time trying to gain Newman’s con- 
fidence and convince him that there 
was nothing in Catholic life at 
which he might take offence. Wise- 
man’s interest in the Oxford Move- 
ment had been aroused first some 
years before, while he was rector of 
the English College in Rome, and 
Newman and Hurrell Froude had 
called on him there while 
they were visiting Rome. 
But it was some years be- 
fore he took any active 
part in attempting to con- 
duct controversy with them. 
He had founded the Dublin 
Review in 1836, in col- 
laboration with Daniel 
O’Connell and Mr. Quinn, 
and his own contributions 
to the new quarterly partic- 
ularly had made a deep im- 
pression, until it was re- 
garded as an organ of 
Catholic opinion and schol- 
arship which could not be 
ignored. O’Connell had 
ceased all connexion with 
the Review after the first 
year or so; although he had 
with characteristic gener- 
osity financed its first 
issues and incurred a con- 
siderable deficit, which he 
paid himself. Wiseman 
was for some time the 
principal editor of the Re- 
view and Dr. Russell had 
become one of its principal 
contributors. When Wiseman found 
it impossible to devote the neces- 
sary time to the Review, Dr. Russell 
became its editor. It was while Dr. 
Russell was editing the Review that 
Wiseman contributed his famous 
essay on the Donatists, which 
pointed out the close analogy be- 
tween their claims to be considered 
Orthodox Catholics while they were 
in schism from Rome, and the very 
similar claims being then put for- 
ward by the Tractarians. 

This article of Wiseman’s, pub- 


lished in the summer of 1839, at- 
tracted immediate attention at Ox- 
ford, and was shown to Newman 
by his friends, in full confidence 
that he would be able to answer it. 
His first impression was that the 
answer was quite simple, inasmuch 
as the Donatist dispute concerned 
only the Church in Africa, where 
two rival Churches claimed to be 
orthodox although one refused to 
recognize the supremacy of Rome. 
But on reflection Newman found 
that a much larger issue had been 
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raised, when Wiseman quoted St. 
Augustine’s famous dictum securus 
judicat orbis terrarum, which 
seemed to raise the dispute to a 
much higher plane. He admitted 
to a few of his friends that the 
article had shaken him badly, and 
it decided him to avoid all contact 
with Catholic controversialists until 
he could see matters more clearly. 
Wiseman soon learned from various 
sources what a deep impression his 
article had made; and during 1840, 
while the preparations for his final 


return to England were being com- 
pleted, he was impatient to have 
the opportunity to pursue the con- 
troversy and to enter into direct 
relations with the Oxford leaders. 
He could reasonably hope that 
Newman would recollect his visit to 
him in Rome some six years previ- 
ously; but by the time Wiseman 
came back to England as President 
of Oscott and coadjutor to the Mid- 
land District, Newman had made it 
quite plain that he would not be 
drawn into any such discussions. 
Two men particularly 
had been eagerly prepar- 
ing for such meetings and 
had kept Wiseman fully 
informed while he was in 
Rome. Both were converts 
who had become Catholics 
before the Oxford Move- 
ment had even begun. One 
was a young landowner in 
Leicestershire, Mr. Am- 
brose Phillipps, who had 
shown his zeal by founding 
on his own estate the first 
monastery in England since 
the Reformation. The other 
was some ten years older, 


Earl Spencer’s son, who 
had been an Anglican 
clergyman until he met 


young Mr. Phillipps almost 
by accident and under his 
influence became a Catholic 
also. Spencer went to the 
English College in Rome 
and there became a Catho- 
lic priest, while Phillipps 
remained a layman, but de- 
voted his life to promoting 
the conversion of Eng- 
land. Together they founded a 
Crusade of Prayer for the con- 
version of England which gained 
important support in Rome and in 
several countries on the Continent. 
They both believed that the Trac- 
tarian Movement was the beginning 
of a great religious revival in the 
Church of England which would 
ultimately result in reunion with 
Rome. Under the influence of these 
dreams it was agreed that Father 
Spencer should boldly go to Ox- 
ford himself, and there ask the 
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Tractarian leaders to unite with 
them in prayers for England’s con- 
version. 


Father Spencer arrived in Ox- 
ford when Newman was still feeling 
acutely the disturbance which Wise- 
man’s article had caused in his out- 
look, and it was an unpropitious 
moment to attempt to open discus- 
sions. Newman felt that he had 
been widely misrepresented and he 
was anxious to remove all suspicion 
that he was heading towards Rome. 
For that reason, he was, in his own 
words, “deliberately rude” to Father 
Spencer, and refused to meet him. 
Father Spencer was handed over to 
men who were much more learned 
in theology and church history than 
he ever pretended to be, and his 
efforts to hold his own in argument 
with them were a hopeless failure. 
His visit had in fact been a serious 
set-back, but his friend Ambrose 
Phillipps was much better equipped 
for controversy and he had estab- 
lished most friendly relations with 
some of Newman’s disciples. 
Through Mr. Bloxam it was ar- 
ranged that Phillipps was to pay a 
visit to Oxford during Holy Week, 
1841, and Newman was kept in- 
formed of every move. But the 
storm over Newman’s Tract 90 was 
then reaching its climax, and New- 
man easily prevailed upon Bloxam 
to postpone the visit. Letters to 
Phillipps followed which showed 
that Newman was absolutely deter- 
mined to avoid any sort of discus- 
sions or meetings with the friendly 
Catholics. 


Wiseman was bitterly disap- 
pointed when he discovered how 
firmly Newman had made up his 
mind on the matter and for some 
time he found it almost impossible 
to obtain any direct account of what 
the Tractarian leaders were think- 
ing. The architect Pugin, who was 
employed by a number of zealous 
Anglicans on restoring pre-Refor- 
mation churches, was for a time 
almost the only link between Ox- 
ford and Oscott, although Phillipps 
succeeded in keeping up a regular 
correspondence with Bloxam and 
Bernard Smith and a few others. 


Yet it was precisely at this stage 
that Dr. Russell contrived to meet 
Newman, when he was passing 
through Oxford on the way to 
London, and gained his confidence 
to the remarkable extent which the 
Apologia reveals. His _ success, 
and his courage in asking for an 
interview, were all the more re- 
markable because of his connexion 
with the Dublin Review, which 
Newman certainly had no desire to 
encourage at that time. He had 
acted on impulse, in the same spirit 
which had led him to write a per- 
sonal letter to Newman during Holy 
Week concerning some points con- 
tained in Tract 90. His letter drew 
a reply from Newman, which he 
forwarded at once to Wiseman. He 
explained that he could not account 
for the impulse that had made him 
write to Newman but the thought 
had come to him that “perhaps I 
might do some good by writing in 
a friendly spirit on that portion of 
the Tract which regarded the mys- 
tery of the day—Transubstantia- 
tion.” 


You have the result enclosed (he 
Wiseman in forwarding 
Newman's reply) and it is a complete 
confirmation of all your Lordship’s 
information. There is a frankness and 
cordiality in the tone of the letter 
which augurs happily; and the dif- 
ficulties in the way of perfect union 
in doctrine and practice are smoothed 
down to an extent for which my most 
sanguine hopes had not prepared me. 
If the time were come (and may “the 


wrote to 


days be shortened”), a single confer- 
ence might arrange the difficulties now 
existing, if indeed, even these shall not 
Oh, how I thank 
God that you are now among us, to 
hold out a kindly and Christian hand 
to those weak and struggling but, I am 
confident, single-hearted brethren, and 
to shame, or to awe into silence, the 
angry and unfeeling spirit which 
would repel their advances or mock at 
their struggles. ... The great difficulty 
is the political one; and it is of 
extreme delicacy. It is one which espe- 
cially cannot be openly or publicly 
touched. I have never had patience 
with the unnecessary parade of com- 
munity of feeling with Dissenters, 
which, besides its inexpediency, is, as 
frequently expressed, very little re- 


ere long be removed. 
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JOIN THE 


Rosary League 
of 


OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


and participate in the 


Monthly Novena 


at Her Shrine in 


ST. FRANCIS CONVENT 
Graymoor 


The purpose of the Rosary 
League, founded more than thirty 
years ago at the Motherhouse of 
the Sisters of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, is to foster greater 
devotion to the Mother of God 
by acclaiming her under the truly 
beautiful title of “Our Lady of 
the Atonement.” 

The Rosary League is a So- 
dality or Confraternity—binding 
into one all the Children of 
Mary who invoke her under the 
title of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment. It was approved and in- 
dulgenced by Pope Benedict XV. 

One hundred and fifty Masses 
are said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit of all enrolled mem- 
bers of the Rosary League, living 
and departed. 

The Novena to Our Lady of 
the Atonement begins on the 
first Saturday of every month. It 
has also become widely known as 
the Novena of Last Resort be- 
cause so many petitioners, after 
making other Novenas, have 
been vouchsafed a favorable re- 
sponse through the intercession 
of Our Lady of the Atonement. 

Address your application for 
enrollment in the Rosary League 
and petitions to: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 

THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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moved from unorthodoxy, and | have 


often blushed to see my brethren make 
themselves the servants, 
the 


whom, while they 


mere and 


even puppets, of a mob, some of 


used, had ceased, or 


are ceasing, to respect them. 

The dust of old controversies 
rises as one reads these letters in 
the Life of Wiseman, but both Dr. 
Russell and Wiseman were too 
much occupied with their vision of 
religious revival in England to 
sympathize with the motives which 
led O’Connell into the political alli- 
ances which they knew to be an 
obstacle to Newman’s conversion. 
Dr. Russell became almost the only 
confidant of Wiseman during the 
years in which he incurred constant 
reproaches for his sympathy with 
the Tractarians, while they were 
still doing all in their power to 


prevent individual secessions to 
Rome. 
I can assure you (wrote Wiseman 


to Dr. Russell early in 1841) that what 
the surface is nothing to 
what is working in the deep; and the 
Catholic merely, as 
imagine, in outward forms 
phrases the Tract- 
but is in hearts 
They 
and 


appears on 


movement is not 
the 
adopted by 


some 
and 
their and 
are every day becoming 
with An- 
its shallow- 
“stammering” 


arians, 
desire. 
more 


more disgusted 


glicanism, its barrenness, 
and its 


advance is so 


ness, teaching. 
Their regular. 
and continuous that one of two things 
must follow: either they will bring or 
push on their Church with them, or 
they will leave her behind. The first 
is their great object; the second may 
be their gain. If their Church repel 
them and attempt to damp their ef- 
forts, they will abandon her, for their 
hearts allowed Catholicism to 
take too deep a root in them for it to 
be plucked out by the telum imbelle 
sine ictu of Anglo-episcopal authority. 


steady, 


have 


Through the years of suspense 
and disappointment which followed 
until Newman finally became a 
Catholic in September, 1845, corre- 
spondence between Wiseman at Os- 
cott and Dr. Russell at Maynooth 
continued constantly. He shared 
all Wiseman’s hopes and anxieties, 
and it was to him Wiseman wrote 
one of his most memorable letters 
after the hermits of Littlemore had 


come to Oscott to be confirmed by 
him. 


On <All 
lor. Russell) Newman, Oakeley and the 
other two (St. John and Walker) were 


Saints (Wiseman wrote to 


confirmed and we had ten quondam An 
Has 


since the 


glican clergymen in the chapel. 


this ever happened before 


Reformation? Newman took the name 


of Mary; Oakeley, Bernard and Mary. 
Newman stayed with us Sunday and 
half of Monday, and he and all his 
party then expressed themselves, and 


have done so since, highly gratified by 


all they saw and felt. Oakeley stays 
with us altogether Newman's plans 
are not finally determined, nor will 
they be till his book is finished. But 
he opened his mind completely to me 
and IT assure you the Church has not 
received, at any time, a convert who 
has joined her in more docility and 
simplicity of faith than Newman 


The letter proceeds with a long 
account of Newman’s book on the 
development of Doctrine, in the 
writing of which his mind had 
gradually become quite clear. Wise- 
man wished Dr. Russell to know 
the general outline of it, and that 
while it was to be published in the 
state it had reached, it was to con- 
clude by stating that “now he is a 
Catholic and holds his faith on the 
authority of the Church and be- 
lieves in all things as she teaches, 
etc.” In a postscript he added a 
few sentences which show the 
simple generosity of his nature. “I 
have often said I should be ready 
to sing my Nunc Dimittis when Mr. 
Newman should have joined us, 
and I must not draw back from my 
word.” 

A few months later, Wiseman 
had been alarmed by a report that 
Dr. Russell had thoughts of retiring 
from the editorship of the Dublin 
Review, and he wrote at once to 


lose not a post in writing to entreat 
you not to think of such a step, espe- 
We are 
new 
converts 


cially at the present moment. 
accession of 
among the 
and Mr. Marshall are writing, 
probably Oakeley will do the 
same. It is of great importance that 
the Catholic of the Review 
should be kept as much together as 
possible, and as strong an infusion of 


have an 
from 


soon to 
writers 
Ward 
and 


element 


to 
Ww 


old Catholicism as possible be 


kept in 
it. This I mean for the sake of keep- 


ing up confidence from the Catholic 
body, which will be jealous of seeing 
the Review puss too much into 


neophyte hands, 


Shortly afterwards, in another 
letter, he reported that Newman 
had offered to write an article for 
the Review. “I did not write to 
ask or press him, and I am glad 
he has come forward himself. His 
name is itself a host.” But Wise- 
man’s manifold activities, and the 
enthusiasm and excitement which 
he had expended on the Oxford 
converts, had told heavily upon his 
strength and had brought on 
insomnia. To Dr. Russell he con- 
fided the agony of mind which op- 
pressed him at the thought that he 
might be obliged to desist from his 
activities. 


I sometimes aim tempted to consider 
What would be the consequences of my 
being disabled by death or illness from 
carrying on the various matters which 
thrown almost exclusively 
hands (while I am 
Newman is 


have been 
into my 
this Mr. 


tion for Minor Orders). 


writing 
under examina 
I can hardly 
explain to you what they are—but I 
fear that many among the converts as 
yet feel that they have only one person 


to look to in many respects. The 
Church of course is their guide, to 


which they 
but for 


pay unlimited obedience, 
that requires personal 

would be surprised 
even understand their 
This throws a weight upon me 
Yet 
I must trust that Providence will take 
care of its own work better than I can. 


much 
assistance—you 
how few can 
wants. 


and a most serious responsibility. 


Wiseman did not exaggerate the 
extent to which the converts de- 
pended upon his advice and encour- 
agement during those first years of 
their transition. Newman and his 
associates placed themselves en- 
tirely in his hands; and while New- 
man was in Rome studying for the 
priesthood he was referring to 
Wiseman from time to time in com- 
plete confidence, to ensure that 
Wiseman agreed with his plans for 
the formation of the Oratory. But 
there was never any really intimate 
sympathy between them, and in the 
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years that followed Newman was 
to suffer one disappointment after 
another as he devoted himself to 
plans which Wiseman made for him 
but afterwards abandoned. Oscott 
had been the refuge to which the 
“Oxford men” hastened after their 
conversion, and so long as Wiseman 
was coadjutor to the Midland Dis- 
trict they looked to him as the 
bishop under whom their work as 
Catholics must be directed. For 
that reason the seat of Newman’s 
Oratory was fixed in Birmingham 
and the details were all solemnly 
ratified in Rome. But the plans 
were scarcely concluded before 
Wiseman was translated to London 
as pro-Vicar Apostolic of the Lon- 
don District and his association 
with Newman was thereby lessened. 
Each in his own way became the 
figurehead of different develop- 
ments, Newman as the leader of the 
converts and Wiseman as the 
restorer of the national hierarchy. 
But while Newman’s friendship 
with Wiseman never ripened into 
one of those close attachments 
which were such an important part 
in his life, his early correspondence 
with Dr. Russell became the founda- 
tion of one of the most intimate 
friendships. 


Two letters from Newman in the 
year 1865 reveal the sense of frus- 
tration that depressed him a good 
deal, and that he confided only to 


his dearest friends. To Father 
Whitty he wrote sadly: 
I have ever tried to act as others 


told me, and if I have not done more 
it has been because I have not been 
put to do more, or have been stopped 
when I attempted more. The Cardinal 
(Wiseman) brought from Little- 
more to Oscott: he sent me to Rome; 
he stationed and left me in Birming- 
ham. When the Holy Father wished 
me to begin the Dublin Catholic Uni- 
versity I did so at once. When the 
Synod at Oscott gave me to do the new 
translation of Scripture, I began it 
without a word. When the Cardinal 
asked me to interfere in the matter of 
the Rambler, I took on myself, to my 
sore disgust, a great trouble and trial. 
Lastly, when my bishop, proprio motu, 
asked me to undertake the mission of 


me 


Cy 
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Oxford, I at once committed myself to 
a very expensive purchase of land and 
began, as he to collect 
money for a church. In all these mat- 
ters I think (in spite of incidental mis- 
takes) I the whole, have 
done work, had I been allowed or aided 
to go on with them: but 
God's blessed will that I 
been stopped. 


wished me, 


should, on 
it has been 
should have 
If I could get out of my 
mind the notion that I could do some- 
thing it, 
could have happier, or 
my taste, than the life I lead. 


nothing 
to 


and am not doing 


been more 


That letter explains fully what 
might otherwise seem ungrateful or 
self-centered in the letter which 
Newman wrote in the same year to 
Dr. Russell at the beginning of 
March in the same year, just after 
Cardinal Wiseman’s death. 

The Cardinal has done a great work 
(he wrote), and I think has finished it. 
It is not often that this can be said of 
a man. I have not much to 
thank him for, since 


Versonally 


I was a Catholic. 


He always meant kindly, but his 
impulses, kind as they were, were 
evanescent, and he was _ naturally 
influenced by those who got around 


him and occupied his ear. In passing 
through London last St. Charles’ day, 


quite providentially (for I call it so) I 


called on him. He was then very ill 


but he suw me for ten minutes. I have 


not seen him alone 6 or 7 times in the 


last 18 years It was considerate in 
the parties, whoever they were, con 
cerned in his funeral arrangements, 
that I was not asked to attend. 1 


really should not have been able with- 
out risk, yet it would have been pain 
ful to refuse. What a wonderful fact 
is the reception given to his funeral by 
the population of London! And the 
newspapers remark that the son of 
that Lord Campbell, who talked of 
trampling upon his Cardinal’s Hat 14 
years ago, Was present at the Requiem 
Mass 


That Newman should not even 
have been invited to Wiseman’s 
funeral was one of the most bitter 
slights cast upon him during those 
years of discord. His reference to 
it in his letter to Dr. Russell is 
thoroughly typical of the fortitude 
with which he bore such trials, 
while being fully aware of the 
deliberate intention. But it was 
some consolation that in Dr. Rus- 
sell he had a friend to whom he 
could unburden his soul in full 
frankness, with no trace of either 
rancour or self-pity. 
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| The Floquence of Deeds 








that we should quote in this, 

the first issue of THE Lamp in 
this New Year of 1942, as many as 
possible of the great number of 
letters in our files from generous 
souls who express in the eloquence 
of deeds their gratitude for the 
many blessings showered on them 
by a loving Father in Heaven. God 
is never outdone in generosity and 
one of the. surest ways to bring 
down on ourselves the refulgence 
of His Divine Benediction is to 
remember always His gentle admo- 
nition: “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me.” 

The Holy Childhood offers us a 
sure means through which we may 
respond to this call in a really 
worthy fashion. Through its agency 
we are privileged to gather by our 
prayers and sacrifices a harvest of 
most precious souls—those of the 
innocent children of pagan lands— 
and merit for ourselves an exceed- 
ingly great reward in the eternal 
riches of heaven. 

May the letters quoted here be a 
moving inspiration to many many 
others to let the charity of their 
hearts find expression in the elo- 
quence of deeds for the salvation 
of the poor little children in pagan 
lands. 


[ seems to us but appropriate 


Our friends write: 

Manchester, N. H.: “I am send- 
ing you five dollars to ransom a 
Chinese Baby girl to be named 
Mary Theresa in honor of Our 


By SISTER INNOCENTIA, S. A. 





Blessed Mother and St. Theresa. 
One not expected to live, that she 
may pray for me, in atonement for 
the sins of my life, and that I may 
be restored to better health if it be 
Our Lord’s Holy Will.” 

May the prayers of your little 
Chinese Mary Theresa obtain for 
you many blessings, both of soul 
and of body. God bless you! 

M. M., Chicago, Ill.: “Enclosed 
please find five dollars for the 
rescue of a Pagan Baby girl, Mary 
Therese, as a Birthday gift to the 
Infant Jesus of Prague, for a special 
favor. This is my third baby.” 

I am. sure the angels, when they 


present your lovely gift, will be 
singing to the Divine Infant, 


“Happy Birthday to you!” 
Mrs. L. M., Louisville, Ky.: “En- 
closed you will find a check for ten 


dollars for the ransom of two 
Chinese babies. I promised a baby 
if I got over a sick spell two months 
ago, so I am taking an additional 
one for waiting so long. Please 
name them Mary Rose and Ann or 
Joseph. (Do not be confused about 
the name. My husband’s name is 
L—, so Mrs. L. M. and Mrs. R. M. 
are the same person.)” 

Just in case they might get con- 
fused up there in heaven (though I 
really don’t think they do) we'll 
ask for double blessings for both 
Mrs. R. M., and her husband, Mr. 
L. M. All right? 

Chicago, Ill.: “Enclosed find 
five dollars to ransom a Chinese 
Baby. If a girl, Mary in honor of 
our Blessed Mother; if a boy, John 
Charles. I have prayed long that 
the health and mind of my brother 
will be restored, and that my health 
too will be restored. I have not yet 
been granted the favors. If these 
favors are granted I will ransom 
other babies and do all in my power 
to get other people to do the same. 
Please remember me in your 
prayers.” 

May God in His infinite mercy 
grant you these and many other 
favors, too. 

Mrs. F. O’D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Enclosed find money order for 
twenty-five dollars for the ransom 
of five Chinese babies, three to be 
called Mary, and two Joseph, in 
honor of Our Blessed Mother and 
St. Joseph. I would like them to 
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be babies who are near death, so 
that they will watch over my chil- 
dren, grandchildren and myself. I 
think these children are the 11th I 
have ransomed, and with God’s help 
will ransom more in the near future. 

Yes, wondrous things can be 
done, with God’s help! And may 
that help be always yours, through 
the intercession of the ransomed 
babies. Eleven of them! What a 
grand chorus of prayer they offer on 
vour behalf. 

E. B., Wilmette, Ill.: “I am send- 
ing a money order for five dollars 
for the ransom of a Chinese baby 
to be called Anthony in honor of St. 
Anthony for a favor received.” 

I am sure St. Anthony is just as 
pleased as can be with your beauti- 


ful thanksgiving offering! May he 
grant you many more favors and 


blessings! 

J. S., Washington, D. C.: “En- 
closed ten dollars for two Chinese 
babies, one little girl to be named 
Peace, and one little boy to be 
named Francis Xavier, both soon to 
go to Heaven, baby Peace to pray 
for peace, and little Francis to pray 
for Church Unity.” 

What beautiful names! And what 
beautiful thoughts inspired them! 
Yes, may God give soon both 
peace and unity! 

Mrs. J. H., Mass.: “Please ac- 
cept five dollars for the ransom of a 
Chinese Baby, one not expected to 
live, and have it baptized Anthony 


us 
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The 


Divine 


Master admonished us: 


“Suffer the little children to 


come unto Me.” 


in honor of St. Anthony for a favor 
he granted. My son received elec- 
tion for political office he was seek- 
ing, and I am now asking that he 
will fill it with honor, with God’s 
guidance and St. Anthony’s help.” 

Since God, through prayer, gave 
your son this responsible office, we 
can trust Him io guide him in the 
fulfillment of his duties. 

G. L., Warren, Wis.: “Enclosed 
find five dollars to ransom a baby 
that is near death to be named Wil- 
liam Anthony, after my father, who 
passed away a year ago this month. 
May the little one pray for my 
father. This is for a promise made. 
I have several more to ransom.” 

What a beautiful way to remem- 
ber your fathers anniversary! 


E. D., Lynn, Mass: 


“Favor re- 





Safely enfolded in the protecting shelter of a Holy Childhood 
Orphanage. 


ceived and am sending the money 
I promised for the ransom of a little 
pagan baby to be named Mary in 
honor of Our Lady of the Miracu- 
lous Medal.” 

May the prayers of your little 
Mary win for you many more favors 
trom our Heavenly Mother Mary. 


Contributions received from Holy | 
Childhood friends for the ransom | 


and support of little children since 
our report in last month’s Lamp: 


H. N., Conn., $5; M. P., Conn., $5; 
KR. bL, Mich, G: M. E. N.Y. Be 
M. R., Mass., $5; M. C., Ohio, $5; R. 
M., N. ¥., $10; J. D., Mont., $1; C. K,, 
Mass., $5; Mrs. L. B., R. L, $5; Mrs 
M. K., Pa., $5; M. V. H., N. J., $5 
G. T., Minn., $5; C. W., N. Y¥., 98 
). D. N.Y. SB: b. B.. TE, Sos Bees. 
Cc. D., N. ¥., $5; M. Sc., Ind., $25; M. 
H., Pa., $5; D. L., Ind., $5; J. M., Del, 
$5: M. W., N. Y., $10; G. M., N. Y., $8; 
Mrs. J. G., N. ¥., $5; Mrs. E. C., Md., 
$5; S. McL., Ill, $5; Mrs. M. D., N. ¥ 


$5; D. G., Mass., $1; 


F. K., Minn., $5; Mr. and Mrs. H. L., 
N. ¥., $3; BE. B., N, ¥., $3; HH. M., TH, 
$5; L. McK., Mont., $5; J. R., I, $5; 
Mrs. C. S., Minn., $5; B. M., R. I., $5; 
G. A., Ind., $10; Mrs. J. M., Mich., $2; 
M. K., Mich., $5; E. W., Mich., $5; 
M. DN. YY... 98: J. B. Bass. Bs 
\. B. D., N. Y., $5; Mrs. L. M., Ky., 
$10: Misses W., N. Y., $5; Srs. A,, 
N. Y., $5; Anon., $5; F. C., Conn., $5; 
Mrs. E. M., Pa., $5; E. W., Tf, 96; 
M. Mm., Ill., $5; Mrs. J. McM., Pa., 
$5; Anon., N. H., $5; F. D., N. Y., $5; 
B.C. N. Y., $5; P. C, N. 5, Ob; Mes: 
J. V., Del, $5; K. U., Towa, $5; J. H., 


Ill., $25. 


A. McN., Del., $5; | 
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The Sool ‘Leacher 


ER name was Gemma O’Mal- 
H ley and there were those 

who declared the moment 
they saw her that she would not do 
to teach the Bitteroot Valley 
School. It was hardly fair to 
decide so swiftly against her since 
she had come all the way from 
Great Falls to make personal ap- 
plication. 

“She’s too pretty entirely,” said 
Jed Kearney, right off. ‘Besides 
that, she’s too small.” 

“It will be like that one with the 
platinum finish who walked off and 
left us without a teacher in spite 
of her name on a contract,” mut- 
tered Al Turner. Al owns the 
Town Garage and is very strict with 
himself in matters of business. 

Mrs. Watkins, Chairman of the 
Board of which the first two 
speakers were mere members, 
tossed over a stout shoulder as she 
wheezed forward to greet this 
Gemma O’Malley, “At least she’s 
not a platinum blonde but I doubt 
very much if her hair is naturally 
that red.” 

“Ye’d doubt it not at all,” Mike 
Garrity assured her, “If ye’d ever 
been to County Cork.” 

Johnny Hogan didn’t say a word 
but stood quietly watching Gemma 
O’Malley as Mrs. Watkins intro- 
duced herself. It was really due to 
Johnny that she finally got the job. 
Or rather it was due to his cow. 

She did look small as she faced 
the town, the long black train 
scurrying as fast as it could out of 
the Valley. There she stood be- 
side the tracks, a neat bag in a 
gloved hand. She had on a dark 
blue suit with a froth of white at 
the throat. Her hair was indeed 
very red. Soft and swirling it 
reached to her shoulders in a bright 


By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


mass of color that was lovely to 
consider. She was very different 
from the women of the Valley. You 
see life in the Valley is a rough, 
hard life, and it somehow rubs the 
shine off our women. They acquire 
a tight, determined look which is 
almost grim. It is as though they 
are ever braced for an unexpected 
emergency. Good women they are 
and splendid, but they don’t seem 
to have time to be pretty. 

It was an odd thing though about 
Gemma O’Malley even that first 
evening at the station. Lovely 
though she was with her fair face 
and shining hair, she did not seem 
out of place in the Valley. It was 
lucky for us that Johnny’s cow took 
sick when it did or the School 
Board might not have voted her in 
and the realization would not have 
come to us all that there is more 
than one kind of beauty and that 
size had very little to do with 
strength. 

While Mrs. Watkins led her to 
her car all smiles, as though she 
hadn’t made that crack about the 
color of her hair, the crowd dwin- 
dled off, discussing the applicant as 
they went. Everybody meets the 
train anyway and her arrival had 
made of this particular train-coming 
an event. The Board would meet 
immediately to decide and that 
gave added zest to the occasion as 
the outcome would soon be known. 
Mrs. Watkins was a bit provoked 
at the necessity to hurry the pro- 
ceedings as she’d like to carry the 
affair at least into another day so 
as to save her authority. It was 
Johnny Hogan who wanted the 
meeting at once as he was anxious 
to get back to his ranch. It was 
said that he did as much work at 
the ranch as any two of his men 


and he was never content long away 
from it. It hadn’t been his idea to 
be on the school board anyway. The 
fellows just put him in because 
they were peeved when he refused 
to run for sheriff. When the an- 
nouncement came out in the Courier 
that he was a member of the Board 
he had seemed kind of pleased and 
said, “I’ll try to do a good job 
for the kids.”” He was soft about 
kids. Kids and cows. Otherwise 
his life was a hard riding, hard 
driving one. 

With her usual “‘scruntch” against 
the curb, Mrs. Watkins drew up her 
car in front of the Court House 
where the meeting was to be held. 
While she was un-wedging herself 
from behind the wheel Mike Gar- 
rity was out of his car and around 
the other to help Gemma O’Malley 
out. That gallant gesture must 
have been due to the fact that girls 
have hair as red as hers back in 
County Cork, for Mike wasn’t much 
given to gallantries. 

Up the steps they went, all of 
them, just as though the slim girl 
in the blue suit were going in for 
trial. Because his long legs got 
him there first, it was Johnny 
Hogan who pulled open the heavy 
door and stood with his lean length 
flat against it so they could all pass 
inside. Mrs. Watkins plowed 
through first which was only due 
her age and position. Next the girl 
stepped through on her tiny black 
slippers from either of which a 
silken covered toe could be seen. 

“Thank you,” she said as she 
passed Johnny and when she smiled 
two or three dimples appeared 
amazingly. 

Johnny smiled back at her and 
his tanned face took on the young- 
ness which was its right. Garrity 
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ones were playing in the yard. 


came next and Jed and Al, with 
poor Al sticking his hands in his 
pockets as though he were sud- 
denly ashamed of the mechanic’s 
grease stains he couldn’t help. 


When Mrs. Watkins called the 
meeting to order about the table in 
the school board room, the girl sat 
easily beside her, just as though 
she expected them to let her teach 
their boys and girls. Whenever a 
question was asked of her she 
answered briefly and well, and cer- 
tainly her credentials were more 
than the Valley school with its 
meager salary and its remoteness 
had a right to expect. She had an 
A.B. from the College of St. Teresa 
that everyone knows is a wonderful 
place to learn to be a teacher, and 
usually applicants were only armed 
with a couple of terms at State 
Normal] School. The Board would 
have recognized its good fortune at 
once had it not been for that plati- 
num one. That deserted contract 
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pausing to lean over a fence where little 
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rankled and they were loath to be 
made lightly of again. 


“Thank you, Miss O’Malley.” 
Mrs. Watkins said, “Would you 
care to wait in the other room while 
the voting is held?” 


“Please keep in mind,” Mrs. Wat- 
kins warned the members when the 
girl had gone, “that it was the 
frivolity of the last teacher that left 
us in the predicament of closing 
school in the middle of the term. 
We don’t want to get caught again. 
Maybe this one will think the 
Valley too dull too.” 


“In County Cork,” Mike Garrity 
said, “the girls make out with hills 
and work and a hearty laugh every 
now and then. It’s never dull in 
Cork.” 

“Really, Mr. Garrity,” the Chair- 
man said, “This is Bitteroot County. 
It is no County Cork.” 

Mike grinned in that way which 
Mrs. Watkins could not stand as he 
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answered, “Bet a dollar that red 
hair is real.” 

“Really.” she could only gasp as 
she saved her breath to vote “NO” 
as soon as she possibly could. 

“NO,” said Jed when it was his 
turn to vote. He repeated then 
what he’d said at the station, ““She’s 
too pretty entirely.” Jed could not 
forget that he had vouched for the 
other one and she had paid him 
back by saying the town was dull. 
It verged on a personal snub to the 
man who managed the Bitteroot 
Theatre. 

“My vote is, YES,” Garrity said 
in a loud enough tone so as to be 
heard in the other room. 

“YES,” said Al Turner, his 
hands still hiding in his pockets. 

That made it two to two with just 
Johnny left to vote. At that point 
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the telephone shrilled out and with 


| a look of annoyance Mrs. Watkins 


answered it and promptly trans- 
ferred the look and instrument to 


} Johnny. 








“Hello,” Johnny said. “Hello 
Ralph, what did you say ...? Since 
when . .. did you call the vet? ... 
Keep her warm and I'll be right 
there.” 

He slammed down the receiver 
and leaped toward the door, ex- 
plaining as he went, “My prize 
Guernsey is sick.” 

Mrs. Watkins called 
“Your vote, Mr. Hogan. 
waiting for your vote.” 

By that time Johnny had dashed 
through the outer room where Miss 
O’Malley was waiting and he was 
hurtling down several steps at a 
time. Resolutely Mrs. Watkins 
followed in pursuit, pleading, “May 
Ihave your vote? If not there will 
have to be another meeting.” 

The threat of another meeting 
must have gotten Johnny, for a sick 
cow might mean hours and hours 
of watching and he was known for 
taking care of his animals himself. 

“YES,” he called back as he fled 
and Mrs. Watkins pantingly re- 


aghast, 
We are 


} turned to her chair murmuring in a 


choked voice. “He shouldn’t have 
been on the board in the first 
place.” She didn’t seem aware of 
the fact that her remark was no 
more pertinent than Mike’s reflec- 
tion on County Cork. 

Anyway the formal decision was 
“YES” and Gemma O’Malley be- 
came the teacher for the rest of the 
term. 

That was in April and it was just 
as though Gemma O’Malley were a 
part of the Spring the way her com- 
ing brightened up the Valley. It’s 
funny how we almost forgot the 
wonder of the spring from one sea- 
son to another. It is as though the 
oppressive weight of the winter is 
too much to even permit memory of 
the loveliness of spring. It’s hard 
to recall the soft warm feel of a 
chinook wind against one’s face 
when a wind from the north is 
mercilessly bent on whipping hard 
white snow flakes into a terrorizing 


blizzard. The cold months are long 
and filled with the chafing of the 
livestock’s feet, the listening 
through bleak nights to the wrack- 
ing cough of an ailing child, the 
gingerly stepping into a waist deep 
drift to feed the chickens, the 
whipping of garments into an air 
that freezes them before they reach 
the line. 

We're too busy to cope with the 
rigors of winter to more than 
vaguely and wistfully recall the 
spring. It is similar to awakening 
in the night and vainly attempting 
to call up the features of a most 
beloved face. So the spring is a 
glorious surprise each year and we 
think it surely could not have been 
so wonderful before. The blossoms 
begin blowing out and the snows 
melting and rushing jubilantly into 
the creeks and there is a new aware- 
ness of God in the atmosphere. 
Gemma O’Malley somehow seemed 
a part of all of that. 

It wasn’t that she actually did 
any specific thing for the people in 
the Valley. It was just that her 
being there gave us a lift. 

You'd see her tripping along the 
street and pausing to lean over a 
fence where a couple of little ones 
were playing in the yard. ‘Hello 
Miss O’Malley,” they’d shrill out. 
Then, “Mama, Teacher’s here.” 
The mother would come out, her 
face ashine with welcome, “Oh, 
Miss O’Malley, I just wanted to 
show you the dress you helped me 
cut.” It would be a simple house 
dress but not the type Valley 
women usually wore. It would 
have a verve to the cutting that 
achieved the effect of slenderness 
where only scantness had been be- 
fore. The design would be one of 
bright flowers tumbling gayly over 
the cloth or a gay pattern in colors 
good to see. It would be a cheery 
dress, a dress which would make 
almost any woman inclined to hum 
a song as she slipped it over her 
head. 

Gemma O’Malley was mixed up 
in all kinds of things like that in 
the Valley. Dresses of a happy 
style. Secrets about lemon drops 
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in a shampoo. Books to lend to 
those who hankered for the places 
and things of books. Time to visit 
the lame Allen boy and to keep him 
with the class. It was only a few 
weeks she’d been there and it 
seemed she was part of the place— 
just like spring is a part of the Bit- 
teroot Valley but we can’t imagine 
its lustre until we have it near. 

By then Johnny Hogan and she 
were very friendly indeed. The 
first time they met was on the Post 
Office steps. Of course everyone 
was there when the two of them 
faced one another, he going in, she 
coming out. “Oh, Mr. Hogan,” she 
said, “I want to thank you for your 
vote the other night.” 

“Oh that,” said Johnny, “I had 
to vote YES because my cow was 
sick.” 

She looked at him and began to 
laugh and he laughed with her and 
soon a lot of the folks lounging on 
the steps joined in and it was a 
clear ringing laugh she had and it 
was good to hear. Then just as 
though he had not been going in 
for his mail Johnny turned and 
walked away with her and the town 
tapered its laughter into a satisfied 
smile. 

After that they were together 
quite a lot and Johnny was in town 
more frequently than «ver before. 
The town was pleased and proud 
for if anyone was nice enough for 
her it would be Johnny Hogan who 
was young and smart and kind. 
The town would have been very 
pleased had it not been for what 
the Postmaster had to say on it all. 
It seems that almost every day a 
letter came for her in an unmistak- 
able masculine hand and she was 
seen to open these letters and read 
them eagerly as a person does 
when a letter is from someone she 
cares about. 

She must have told Johnny about 
the sender of the letter because one 
day they were in the Post Office 
together and she straightway slit 
open her usual letter while Johnny 
scanned a feed catalogue. Sud- 
denly she looked up in a pleasure 
she hoped to have him share, 
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“Walter is coming to see me. Isn't 
that wonderful ?” 

“Very nice,” agreed Johnny in a 
tone that was empty and flat. Then 
they walked away and somehow the 
whole town sensed they were not 
together at all. 


It wasn’t long afterwards when a 
low swung car came climbing into 
the valley at about dusk. When 
the handsome young man who was 
driving drew up in front of the 
hotel and scrawled ‘Walter Crom- 
well, Great Falls,” across the 
register, the clerk was pretty cer- 
tain who he was. “Room and bath,” 
he said in the manner of one ac- 
customed to ordering what he 
wanted. “Yes sir,” said the clerk 
and he led him straightway to the 
nicest room in the place. If he 
was a friend of the teacher’s the 
Bitteroot would not offer less. 
Hardly was he settled in his room, 
with not even time for a bath than 
the light on the switchboard blinked 
from his room, “Outside, please.” 
came bruskly over the wire and the 
clerk plugged in Central, the while 
retaining his own access to the wire. 

“Information, please,” requested 
Cromwell. 

Miss Sophie Davis is Central and 
naturally information too. Friendly 
like she said, ““What’s wanted ?” 

“Can you tell me the number of 
Miss Gemma O’Malley?” 

“Oh, the teacher. Sure can. 
She’s over at Aggie White’s board- 
ing house. Want I should ring her?” 

“Please.” 


So Cromwell, Central and the 
hotel clerk were all waiting when 
Gemma’s sweet voice said ‘“‘Hello.” 


“Hello darling,” said this Crom- 
well in a tone that sounded like it 
was used to calling her that. 

“Walter!” she cried out and 
there was excitement and pleasure 
in the way she said his name, “You 
did come, didn’t you.” 

“Of course I did. That seemed 
the only practical way to get you 
out of this forsaken spot. How 
soon will you be ready to leave?” 

Over the wire her light laugh 
came tinkling, “I’ll be ready to 
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leave about the second week in 
June.” 

“We'll not argue over the phone,” 
he cut in, “When can I see you?” 

The clerk and Central then heard 
them make arrangements to have 
dinner together at the hotel and 
both the clerk and Central hastily 
hung up to have their ears free for 
other calls they were instantly im- 
pelled to make. 

It happened that Johnny Hogan 
was also in the hotel that day as 
he’d been in conference several 
hours with a cattle buyer from 
Miles City way. It was understood 
that this was an important deal for 
Johnny and recognition of a sort 
for the Miles City man was repre- 
senting extensive interests in the 
East. That Gemma O’Malley 
should be planning to dine with 
this Walter who called her ‘darling’ 
right under Johnny’s nose as it 
were, was almost unbearable to the 
townfolk who so liked the idea of 
the red headed girl with the lean 
rancher as her escort. Needless to 
say the dining room was well filled 
that evening. 

The deep slung car drove up 
with Gemma O’Malley beside the 
Great Falls man and she did look 
as though she should be driving 
about in expensive cars like this 
one. But to tell the truth she’d 
looked quite at home on Johnny’s 
prancing mare too. Tonight she 
was different than she’d ever been 
before and the difference was hard 
to define for the blue dress she wore 
and the jaunty hat had been seen 
about before. It was perhaps the 
air she had of sharing something 
foreign with this stranger. It was 
as though a mother suddenly heard 
her child break volubly into an 
unfamiliar tongue. 

Smiling and laughing together, 
they came up the steps and who 
should come to the door at the self- 
same instant but Johnny Hogan and 
the cattle man. 

“Hello Johnny,” Gemma said, 
“What luck to meet you here. I 
want you to meet Walter. Mr. 
Hogan, Mr. Cromwell.” 

The two reached out and shook 


hands and the man from Miles City 
was introduced and after a 


few | 





cordior 
for Joh 


remarks Johnny and his companion } tremol¢ 


moved off to a table on the other 
side of the room from the couple. 
Walter looked after them and 
laughed as though he’d made an 
amusing remark. Gemma looked 
after them too, but she didn’t laugh. 

There was dancing that night in 
the hotel as there sometimes is on 
Saturday nights when there are 
enough of the boys in town to make 
it worth the musicians’ time. Walter 
and Gemma moved out in a dance 
together her hair a vivid glory 
against his dark suit and her face 
lifted to gaze into his. They moved 
gracefully together as though the 
motions of one another were long 
known and never to be forgotten in 
the least. 

Mrs. Watkins sighed in resigna- 
tion as she gazed out from her 
place of vantage beside the potted 
palm, “It seems too bad we'll have 
the trouble of selecting a teacher 
for the third time this school term.” 

For the first time in the history 
of the School Board, Mike Garrity 
agreed with her, “I’m afraid you're 
right. He’ll take her away and I 
can’t blame him at all for that.” 

Johnny Hogan stood against the 
wall and watched the two of them 
as did everyone else. At last he 
walked up to her and asked her for 
a dance. As they danced the 
strained look left his face and his 
expression grew soft like the coun- 
tryside does when comes the thaw 
of spring. The lines about his 
mouth which had been tight and 
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stern, managed now to lift into their | 


accustomed smile and his eyes 
were on her face as though he could 
not see enough of the blue eyes 
which met his own and the frame 
of red hair about that face. By 
then speculation was at a fever heat 
and the whole town held its breath 
as they danced. Cromwell walked 
out into the corridor and lit a 
cigarette as though it made no dif- 
ference to him with whom she 
danced, as though he were quite 
certain of where he stood. The 


boys with the fiddles and the ac- 
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cordion were doing all they could 
for Johnny as he danced. The sweet 
tremolo of the strings quivered 


) and pleaded his cause and the old 


accordion just begged her to pay 
attention to what it had to say. In 
the midst of the dancing, which was 
set to be a long one, Walter came 
strolling out into the room and 
tapped Johnny’s shoulder as they 
passed. “Cut,” he said. And she 
was back in his arms and the lines 
were long again in Johnny’s face. 
Immediately the boys broke the 
tempo of their music and let loose a 
lilting tune which didn’t mean a 
thing. 

It was not late when Gemma and 
Walter left for she was ever up 
early to be present at the eight 
o'clock Mass and to teach the Cate- 
chism class she’d organized for the 
youngsters at that time. Johnny 
went clattering away in the direc- 
tion of his ranch as soon as they 
were gone. 

It must have been very early 
Sunday morning that the low slung 
car drove into Al Turner’s Garage 
and shortly left filled up with gas. 
The car turned quickly to the road 
leading away from the Valley and 
there was only the driver in the 
car. Al walked back into his 
garage and lifted up the receiver of 
his phone. “I hope I didn’t wake 
you up, Sophie,” he said, “but I 
want Hogan’s ranch right away.” 

Sophie must have rung Johnny’s 


| phone off the wall and soon he said, 
| “Hello.” 


“Hello, Johnny,” Al said right 
off, ‘Fix yourself the hot cup of 
coffee you need after being awake 
all night and then come into town.” 

“Oh, it’s Al,” Johnny said, “Any- 
thing the matter?” 

“Not now,” chuckled Al, “I just 
thought you’d be interested to hear 
a certain eight cylinder car just 
rolled over the bridge with just one 
person in the car.” 

Well there she was with her class 
about her in the Pastor’s study by 
the time Johnny made it into town. 
She saw him stride into the room 
and she stood up right in the middle 
of an explanation of the Creation. 
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He looked at the youngsters and 
said, “Miss O’Malley, may I see 
you a moment, please ?” 

The class was very good while 
she was gone because she’s the kind 
that can make boys and girls like to 
do what’s right. After a few 
minutes she came back and calmly 
took up the story of creation where 
she’d left off but as she did she had 
the look of being one of the loveli- 
est things the Lord had made. 


Everybody about on the steps of 
the church and in the vestibule 
could hear what Johnny said then 
as the Pastor came up the walk of 
the rectory, “Good morning, 
Father,” Johnny said, “Will you 
please call out the first banns at 
this morning’s High Mass?” Then 
Johnny turned and went into the 
church and the whole town joined 
in a heartfelt blessing for him and 
for the school teacher of the Bit- 
teroot and not even Mrs. Watkins 
stopped to wonder how in the world 
Gemma O’Malley would ever drive 
in in time for school for the re- 
mainder of the term. 





DYING 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
trom whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 

You Bequeath 
your soul to your Maker for 
judgment (This you cannot 
help.) 
You should bequeath to God 
in yvour last Will and Testa- 
ment God’s share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It's a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 


Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
ie 2 














Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Maguire, Rev. Shaun 
Charles Nevins, Rev. 
Bethel, O. S. B., Mother 


Sister 3ona- 


Monsignor 
Walsh, 
Stanislaus 
Marie 


venture 


Rev 
Vincentia, Mary 
Sullivan, Sister Mary Beatrice 
Driscoll, Sister Mary Aloysius. 

Peter Mary Daly, Martin 
Devine, James McCabe, Stephen King, 
John Humphrey, Eric McGovern, 
Joseph Reedy, Elizabeth McGuire, Mrs. 
Sarah Anne Conway, Jane F. Murphy, 
wW. Mary Brinkmeyer, 
Mrs. Alice Anderson, Thomas Bean, 
Mary D. Patterson, Joseph Patterson, 
Dr. Walter Feeley, Mrs. Mary Dona- 
Miss Katherine A. Ford, Miss 
Agnes Moessner, Mrs. Mary Young, 
Mrs. Frances Ruzkowski, Margaret L 
Boyle, John F. Boyle, William H. 
Whittaker, Mary C. Herberton, Alice 
G. Hassett, Matthew L. Devaney, Earl 
Hoffman, Margaret O. Ahearn, George 
F. Brennan, Gertrude Blakely, Thomas 
E. O'Neal, Mary E. O’Donnell, Cath- 


Heslin, 


John Flynn, 


hue, 


erine Kelt, Winifred O'Gara, Patrick 
J. Lyons, Cyrus Adler, Dr. William 
Max Fearon, Marie Donavin, Mary A. 
Wallace, Edward Power, Mary E. 
McQuade, Joseph Murphy, Delia Petit, 
Louisa Braun, Johanna McSorley, 
Ellen McCarthy, Michael McNamee, 


Veronica Davis, Ida V. Harkins, John 
Brady, Mrs. Mary Brady, Mrs. Ellen 
Langer, Wilbert Perras, Wm. Lunney, 
Frank Griffin, Joseph Beck, Mrs. John 
O’Brien, Herbert W. Ferris, Isaac 
Lounsbury, Mrs. Maria Radasso, Lena 
Dalscheid. 
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THE STORY OF 
CATHOLICISM. 
New 


Company 


AMERICAN 
May- 
Macmillan 


Theodore 
York: The 


$3.50. 


nard. 


rhe history of the 
United 


Catholic 
States of 


Church 
in the America has 
provided material for countless learned 
studies, but up to now few popular 
treatises have appeared. Dr. Maynard's 
work seems destined to fill up the 
field of 


Catholic history He has 


void 
long evident in the American 
given many 
vears of effort to the preparation and 


now presents the 


whole panorama o 
Catholic events and personalities with 
a richness of style that makes his 
work outstanding in literary 

We do not recommend 
“The Catholicism” 


to our readers almost without 


quality. 
hesitate to 
Story of American 
reserve. 
To the student of history it comes as 


the most thorough one-volume guide 
to the 
Catholic 


awaken in the 


origin and progress of the 


It will 


general reader a 


Church in America. 
new 
knowledge of the important role played 
by the 


Church in the development of 


American civilization For the non 


Catholic it will present an objective ap 
made 


preciation of the contributions 


by Catholics to American government 
and cultural institutions. It may even 
serve to enlighten enemies of the 
Church as to the strength and unity of 
United States—all 


the more important in the light of past 


the Church in the 


hardships and = attacks = successfully 
overcome. 

As a philosophical historian, Dr. 
Maynard lays great stress on trends in 
thought and action. In a work of this 
kind 


secondary 


names and dates must play a 


and subordinate role to 


permit proper treatment of the great 
issues which caused them. With regard 
to the contributions of individual race 
groups to the advance of the Church, 
the author is eminently He dis- 
agrees with certain ideas long held to 
be essentially American, and_ not 
For instance he labels 
“stupid and callous, 
almost impossible.” His con- 


fair. 


always wisely. 
“isolationism” as 
and. 


demnation of American aloofness to- 


wards find 


a following among Catholics, 


European affairs may not 


oo great 


but he is careful to provide sufficient 


arguments in support of his convic- 

tions D. D. 

THE FRUITFUL IDEAL. Rev. Maxi- 
mus Poppy, O.F.M St. Louis: B 


Herder Box 
cloth, $1.50 


ik, Company. Paper, $1.00; 


The Fruitful Ideal is a summary of 


Franciscan progress in America. It 


contains the Rule of St. Francis and 


statistical summaries of all three 


branches of the First Order, the 


Second Order, and the many groups 
which constitute the Third Order 
Regular. In addition there is a com- 
plete list of all Third Order Frater- 
nities existing in the United States, 


with mention of the Franciscan direc- 
tion under which each functions. It is 
for all Tertiary dire¢ 
tors and a source of handy informa- 


a valuable guide 


tion for Catholics in general D. PD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PARTY BOOK. 
By Mary Breen A. 3. 


New York: 
2.50. 


Barnes and Co. § 


Sisters and others in charge of 
recreation work among = grammar- 
school children will find Miss Breen’s 


book a 


library shelves. It 


valuable addition to their 


contains a full de- 
scription of all the old games loved 
by children together with a great many 


new ideas for playtime. The illustra- 


tions are profuse and enlightening. 
M. G. 
ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR. By 
Sister Mary Rosalia. Ossining, New 
York: Field Afar Press. $1.00. 


Mission Life in China has its thrills 
and its disappointments, its lights and 


shadows. Sister Rosalia tells us of the 





Donations of collections and 
accumulations of uncancelled and 
cancelled stamps will be very wel- 
come. Address: 

STAMP BUREAU 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





organization and direction of a band of 
catechumens among the women oi the 
City of the Plum Blossoms 
villages How the 
aries attract the first 


and the 


adjacent mission- 


prospective con- 


verts and how they instill in them a 


thorough knowledge of the doctrines 


of the Christian faith, is revealed in a 


fascinating account of personal 


expe- 
rience D. D 


SAINT 
Forbes 


JOHN 
Tampa, 
Press 


Exactly one 


BOSCO By | \. 


Florida: The Sa- 


lesian Price not quoted 


hundred vears ago Don 


Bosco began his work of the Christian 


education and direction af boys at 


Turin, in the humblest of circum- 


stances and entirely without funds 


Only a saint would have been so dar- 


ing as to open Christian youth centres 
in the face of anti-clerical opposition, 


and only genius for organization 


could have hoped to provide for every 


spiritual and material need of youthful 


charges under such circumstances. 


Don Bosco’s success in ministering to 


the needs of voung men and boys is 


witnessed to today by a world-wide 


network of schools and homes based 


on his idealistic plan and governed by 
his liberal regulations. 


The 
ing these 


work lirect- 


f organizing and 


first hostels is told in dra- 


matic fashion by the author, who is a 


Religious of the Sacred Heart. The 


background of the Saint's early sur- 





roundings in an impoverished family is 


presented as a fitting introduction to 
of perpetual sacrifice for 
youth The 


maintenance 


his life work 
the cause of Christian 


miraculous element in the 





of the first shelters reveals the gener- 


osity of Divine Providence towards a 
faithful and generous heart. 

“Saint John Bosco” was first printed 
in England a few years ago, but the 
increased demand for a popular biogra- 
phy of this modern Saint has resulted 
in the edition. The 
volume is printed and bound by young 
under the care of the Sa- 


D. D. 


new American 


craftsmen 
lesian Fathers. 
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